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AT A secret trial in Sremska Mitrovica, Yugoslavia, where 
he has been jailed since last December, Milovan Djilas was 
sentenced on October 4 to an additional seven years’ im- 
prisonment on top of his present sentence, which was to 
have expired in 1959. It marked his third trial under 
“foreign propaganda” statutes peculiar to Yugoslav Com- 
munism—the first for speaking to foreign reporters, the 
second for his article in THE New Leaver last November 
19, the latest for his manuscript The New Class which 
has been published in the United States. All three trials 
have been secret, with reporters barred after the reading 
of the indictment and the defendant denied access to 
internationally-famous lawyers who were prepared to de- 
fend him. 

In this case, Joseph L. Rauh Jr., noted U. S. civil- 
libertarian and former national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, had been engaged by the U. S. pub- 
lisher of the Djilas book to fly to his defense. Despite the 
intercession of former Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson 
with the Yugoslav Ambassador to Washington, Rauh’s ap- 
plication for a visa was stalled until the trial was over. A 
telegram to Marshal Tito sponsored by ADA likewise had 
little effect on the course of the trial. The U. S. Govern- 
ment took no position; it has not commented on the Djilas 
case since his first arrest. 

According to reporters who observed Dijilas during the 
readings of the indictment and sentence, he appeared in 
good spirits. At the opening session, he squashed the 
prosecutor’s designation of him as “Montenegrin”—with im- 
plications that he was a separatist—by insisting that he 
be recorded as “a Yugoslav.” At the closing session, he 
repudiated Titoist propaganda agency reports that he had 





testified in full at the secret trial. Djilas had announced, 
when the court ruled for a secret trial, that he would 
answer no questions under such conditions. 

When the trial ended, Djilas was removed to his cell 
in Sremska Mitrovica prison—the same cell in which he 
had been confined under the pre- 
war Yugoslav monarchy. Marshal 
Tito, meanwhile, prepared for 
the visit to Belgrade of Soviet 
Defense Minister Georgi Zhukov. 

Return: Sidney Hook (cut at 
right) has just come back from 
Europe, and will now resume his 
monthly contributions to THE 
New Leaper. His first article, 
to appear next week, will also 
be in the nature of a return. For 
in his absence Max Eastman took 
issue with his characterization of 
Lincoln as a pragmatist. In re- HOOK 
plying to Eastman, Professor equa 
Hook will also return for a more extended look at the | Te 
pragmatic philosophy conceived by John Dewey, and its | has 
relations not only to Lincoln but to Marx. phil 

PostPoNEMENT: Because of the special editorial on the 
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Soviet space satellite (see page 23), William E. Bohn’s 

“The Home Front” does not appear in this issue. The late- ii 
erm 


breaking news of Moscow’s “moon” prevented us from com- | 
menting on it without removing some other feature. Dr. | Now 
Bohn’s column will appear instead next week; it will deal } triby 
with the newly refurbished and reorganized Tamiment Insti- } , ‘f 
tute and Rand School Library. 
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HE dictionary defines “dilemma” 

thus: “An argument presenting 
an antagonist with two or more alter- 
natives, but equally conclusive against 
es whichever he chooses.” And it 
offers this secondary definition: “A 
situation involving choice between 
equally unsatisfactory alternatives.” 
_ To some degree, every American 
has felt the thrust of the horns. In a 
philosophical sense, the problem of 
accommodating our Negro minority 
» late | 088 always been, as Gunnar Myrdal 
1 com- | termed it, an American dilemma. 
e. Dr. | Now, in the wake of the great redis- 
1 deal } tribution of the Negro population in 


it the 
nd its 


m. the 


Bohn’s 





Insti fa single generation, every major 
yAmerican community must face it in 

ee | PtACtical terms. 
The horns are sharpest, however, 
. for the South—still the home of the 
. majority of American Negroes, and 
. the only region whose social structure 
m has been largely shaped by their 
12. | | bresence. To the South, the “unsatis- 
“ factory alternatives” appear to have 
-: been clearly drawn by the steady de- 
re velopment of a public policy which 
of ow forbids legal segregation in any 
activity prescribed by law or sus- 
tained by public funds. Most South- 





(eters see them thus: to comply with 
24 ||| the requirements of the Supreme 
27 ||| Court at the cost of severe disloca- 
28 || tion of the existing social order; or 
}!0 defy the national government at 
ks cost of disrupting the judicial 














30 Process, calling down the moral con- 
demnation of non-Southerners, in- 
curring political penalties, and handi- 

ott, {)apping the late-blooming economic 
development of the region. 
as} © the Southern view appears vastly 
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By Harry S. Ashmore 





HARRY SCOTT ASHMORE, executive 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette, is 
author of the Ford Foundation study, 
The Negro and the Schools. He out- 
lined these views at a dinner of B’nai 
B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League he- 
fore the Little Rock crisis began. 





oversimplified; this estimate of the 
alternatives before the region is emo- 
tional rather than rational. It re- 
mains, however, the prevailing view 
and therefore the reality with which 
any consideration of the dilemma in 
race relations must begin. 

The issue is emotional—on both 
sides. This was so when the debate 
was couched in terms of human slav- 
ery; it is not less so now that we 
argue over second-class _ citizen- 
ship. 

In the march of generations, the 
condition of the American Negro has 
been steadily improved—in recent 
years by his own efforts, and earlier 


ace Dilemma 


The Negro struggle for equality, and the white rejection of if, 
are charged with emotion—which is not confined to the South 


by the assistance of sympathetic 
whites. He has been the principal 
figure in a great moral crusade that 
has run through all our history, a 
crusade that had its roots in that part 
of the nation where, until recent 
years, the Negro did not live. But 
he has also received sympathy and 
support in his long struggle from 
those who have always been his 
neighbors—the Southern whites. 

Ironically, it is in part these ad- 
vances—economic and political—that 
complicate the American Negro’s ex- 
istence today. His sights are higher, 
his demands are greater, and his pa- 
tience has grown thin. But his for- 
ward progress has not yet significantly 
altered the basic attitude of the 
American white. The late Howard 
Odum, the great student of the South- 
ern region, once undertook what he 
called a sort of hidden poll of the 
great mass of Southern folk and 
found at the heart of the Southern 
credo this central theme: “The Negro 
is a Negro and nothing more.” And 
Odum added in his last formal advice 
to his people: “It was of the utmost 
importance that Southerners face the 
plain assumption that they did not 
appraise the Negro as the same sort 
of human being they themselves 
are.” 

This, then, is the first truth in the 
dilemma of race relations. But there 
is another of equal importance—the 
fact that in its overall implications 
the Southern white attitude toward 
the Negro is not substantially differ- 
ent from the prevailing American 
white attitude. Southerners trans- 
lated their viewpoint into the legal 


barriers of segregation, which are 
now being systematically struck 
down. Non-Southerners did not, in 
most cases, but, faced with a rising 
tide of Negro immigration, they have 
erected extra-legal barriers that have 
attained the same end. With only rare 
exceptions, Negroes everywhere in 
the United States live in segregated 
communities; the lines in Chicago, 
for example, are if anything more 
sharply drawn than they are in 
Atlanta. 

The tradition in the South is dif- 
ferent. The practice, however, is not 
now significantly different from that 
which prevails in all the great cities 
where Negroes have arrived in late 
years to take their place in the ghet- 
tos vacated by earlier generations of 
immigrants. So it is with the prevail- 
ing white attitude toward this “visible 
minority.” The dilemma, then, may 
be reduced to this summary state- 
ment which applies with equal force 
in every community where Negroes 
have congregated in considerable 
number: The American white is not 
yet ready to accept the Negro as his 
equal, and the American Negro is no 
longer willing to accept anything less. 

These are the polar attitudes, and 
there is a great range between them 
among the members of both races. 
Yet, they are the attitudes that have 
colored the current conflict—the atti- 
tudes to which the advocates on ei- 
ther side give angry voice. Much of 
the Southern political leadership re- 
mains formally committed to working 
out a pattern of race relations within 
the old “separate but equal” concept, 
despite its rejection by the Supreme 
Court. The new, militant Negro lead- 
ership as a matter of principle op- 
poses segregation in any form—legal 
or extra-legal, voluntary or enforced 
—as a mark of inferiority. 

The immediate conflict centers now 
in the sensitive area of public edu- 
cation, but its implications go far 
beyond the classroom. We are, in 
fact, called upon by the new public 
policy to re-order our society in many 
important ways. Put another way, we 
are called upon to make changes in 








the patterns of our everyday life that 
the great majority of white Ameri- 
cans are reluctant to undertake. 

Does this mean that the evolving 
pattern of desegregation by law is 
bound to fail? I do not think so. 
On the basis of all the evidence, I 
think, rather, that it is bound to suc- 
ceed. Powerful forces are working to 
preserve segregation, but in every 
significant test for the last twenty 
years the forces working against seg- 
regation have proved stronger. 

It is not unusual to find the de- 
clared public policy in conflict with 
the public attitude in this area. It has 
always been so. Public policy for- 
bade the mistreatment of bondsmen 
in the era of slavery but did not ef- 
fectively protect them; the Plessy 
doctrine called for equal public fa- 
cilities in the days when separation 
was legal, but discrimination pre- 
vailed. Bringing practice into con- 
formity with policy is one of the 
ultimate tests of democracy, which 
must protect the declared rights of 
the minority while it is bound by the 
will of the majority. 

These polar attitudes which I have 
described do not preclude compro- 
mise—they demand it. The white citi- 
zens of Louisville have accepted the 
principle of integration in their pub- 
lic schools and have begun the tran- 
sition on a limited scale. The attitude 
of the white citizens of Louisville has 
not changed; they still do not regard 
the Negro as their equal. But, under 
the pressure of the law and the prod- 
ding of a few wise men, they have 
accepted the necessity of granting 
him a greater measure of equality 
of opportunity. 

This, I think, is the essential dis- 
tinction. Frequently, we are trapped 
by the catch-phrases that have had 
long currency in this great debate— 
the terms that carry with them emo- 
tional overtones of the old moral 
argument. Equality of person is not 
a fact of American life and never has 
been. Equality of opportunity is the 
goal. The concept is negative rather 
than positive; what we seek to guar- 
antee our children is not a certain 












place in society, but a clear field 
which no child will be especially} 
handicapped by his race or religion \ 
This, surely, was the concept em \ 
bodied in the Supreme Court decision 
in the public-school cases. Yet, it has/ 
been obscured by two false notions 
widely and stubbornly held—one on}j 
each side of the central controversy, 
One is the belief that any association 
between whites and Negroes beyond 
that of master and servant inevitably 
leads to intermingling of the races, 
The other is the belief that any sepa- 
ration of the races is inherently dis- 
criminatory and therefore morally! 
wrong. ; 
Even cursory reading of the record / 
should dispel both notions. The only 
widespread intermingling of the races| 
occurred in the days of the Negro’s segre 
enforced degradation; it has declined 'for 
almost to the vanishing point withecisi 
the general social improvement of the! alreac 
minority race. South 
So it is with the notion that segre-jcomm 
gation has always been discrimina: attitu 
tory. In historical perspective, the but | 
separate-but-equal doctrine may be under 
seen as a necessary bridge in the'patter 
transition from slavery to citizenship. chang 
If it denied the Negro certain rights! regior 
granted to whites, it also guaranteed impor 
him certain privileges and immuni-| Leg 
ties at a time when he was not the th: 
equipped to compete on an equal the S 
footing with his white neighbors. The*most 
gross abuses and the calculated ex- were 1 
ploitation that were cloaked by legal —mac 
segregation are an essential part of necess 
the record. They were and are in-| the 
defensible—and because of this they broug! 
provided the cutting edge that has ‘disfray 
removed the legal underpinning of| three 
segregation. But noblesse oblige was| closely 
part of the system, too—the recog) one, a 
nized obligation of the strong to pro Thus, 
tect the weak—and this, too, is dis Workir 
appearing in the transition that is/indust 
now well under way. | Mining 
Both these deeply-held ideas will} many . 
survive for the foreseeable future’ The 
They will provide the rallying poi) nor is 
for those who, in Ralph McGill come 
phrase, are now engaged in guerrillif trappe 
fighting among the ruins of the olf tions |] 
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iegro’s segregated society. They will continue 
clined for some years to shape political 
t withYecisions and social customs. Yet, 
of thelalready an increasing number of 
‘Southerners are groping for new ac- 
segre-|commodations—not because the old 
imina- attitudes are necessarily changing, 
e, the but because they are beginning to 
ay be understand that the shifting racial 
in thepattern is only part of the great 
sill Neange that is sweeping over the 
rights|region—and by no means the most 
anteed important part. 
imuni-! Legal segregation was only one of 
s not | the three peculiar institutions that set 
equal the Southern region apart through 
s. TheYmost of its history. The other two 
ed eX- were the one-crop agrarian economy 
y legal|—made possible by the slave, and 
art of necessary by his emancipation—and 
re in-|the one-party political system, 
is they brought into being as a means of 
at has /disfranchising the freedmen. All 
ing of/three of these institutions are so 
ge was/ Closely interrelated as to be virtually 
recog:| one, and none can survive the others. 
to pto- Thus, the Southern leaders who are 
is dis-' working, with marked success, to 
that is/industrialize the region are under- 
_ | mining the system of segregation 
4s will) many of them so passionately defend. 
future:' The pattern of change is not even, 
y od a is it likely to be. I have myself 
IcGills} come perilously close to being 
yerrill trapped by one of the oversimplifica- 
he olif tions I have been deploring. There 
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is not one South, but many souths— 
each significantly different in the 
racial composition of its population 
and in its tradition. Segregation in 
education is already a dead letter in 
more than half the states that re- 
quired it prior to the Supreme Court 
decision in the public-school cases. 
This trend will continue, I believe, in 
the upland countries of the Southern 
states proper—the counties where the 
Negro population is sparse and the 
practice of segregation has never 
been buttressed by unyielding social 
sanction. In the Deep South, there is 
not yet any perceptible break. 

Yet, a closer look at the general 
scene shows signs of significant 
change everywhere. First of all, the 
physical violence which many hot- 
spurs predicted and many sober 
Southerners feared has not developed 
except in isolated cases. The most 
extreme actions of the new Citizens’ 
Councils fall far short of the out- 
right reign of terror undertaken by 
the Ku Klux Klan a generation ago. 
There have been shocking examples 
of denial of such basic civil rights 
as the franchise, yet even in the Deep 
South the participation of Negroes 
in the 1956 election was the greatest 
in history. (Most observers give the 
Negro voters credit for cracking the 
solid Democratic front in such states 
as Louisiana and Tennessee. ) 


In the meantime, the great out- 
migration of Negroes from the South 
continues, literally changing the com- 
plexion of the region year by year. 
Every Southern city has grown stead- 
ily whiter in recent years—while 
every major non-Southern city has 
witnessed a sharp and continuing in- 
crease in the proportion of its Negro 
population. If I had to cite the single 
most significant fact in American 
race relations today, I would say that 
it is the fact that the city of Chicago 
today contains more Negroes than the 
entire Confederate state of Arkansas 
—and that this vast change has taken 
place in a single generation that saw 
millions of Negroes not only change 
their place of residence but their way 
of life, exchanging the values of their 
agrarian background for those of an 
urban people. 

Inside the South and out of it, the 
Negro has come by a long and tortu- 
ous road to the point reached before 
him by previous generations of immi- 
grants. He is set apart as were the 
Jews, the Poles and the Irish before 
him—huddled into the worst hous- 
ing, assigned to the most menial jobs, 
beset by his own inferior background. 
He is still in his time of horizontal 
migration from farm to city, and 
from south to north. But his vertical 
migration is beginning, and it will 
accelerate; he, too, will break out 
of his ghettos and gain greater ac- 
ceptance as his improved opportuni- 
ties enable him to earn it. 

In many ways, his problems are 
special. The walls of prejudice are 
perhaps harder to scale than those 
that confronted any of the other mi- 
norities who found their place in this 
conglomerate nation of ours. But 
time is working on his side, and the 
law—and the moral force which has 
made him a burden on every white 
American’s conscience throughout 
our national history. 

The dilemma is real. The horns 
are sharp. But its resolution is at 
least as certain as the survival of the 
democratic concept in a nation which 
has never attained its goal—but has 
never considered abandoning it. 





Washington begins to rethink ‘massive retaliation’ 


Second Thoughts on 
Nuclear Weapons 


By Denis Healey 


OHN Foster Dulles’s article in the 

October issue of Foreign Affairs 
may well mark the first great turn- 
ing point in America’s postwar for- 
eign policy. For the last twelve years, 
the West has considered as its main 
protection against Soviet aggression 
the “great deterrent” contained in 
U.S. ability to saturate Russia with 
atomic bombs. The United States 
has, till now, accepted without mis- 
giving these awful and unique re- 
sponsibilities. Indeed, Dulles himself 
spelled out their implications in abso- 
lute terms by announcing the doctrine 
of “massive retaliation” soon after 
he took office in 1953. 

His latest article, on the face of it, 
presages a complete turnabout. In- 
stead of relying on America’s ability 
to deluge the Soviet Union with ther- 
monuclear annihilation, “it may be 
that by the 1960 decade the nations 
which are around the Sino-Soviet 
perimeter can possess an effective de- 
fense (in limited nuclear warfare) 
against full-scale conventional attack 
and thus confront any aggressor with 
the choice between failing or himself 
initiating nuclear war against the de- 
fending country. Thus, the tables 
may be turned, in the sense that, 
instead of those who are non-aggres- 
sive having to rely upon all-out 
nuclear retaliatory power for their 
protection, would-be aggressors will 
be unable to count on a successful 
conventional aggression, but must 
themselves weigh the consequences of 
invoking nuclear war.” 

This implies a double revolution 
in existing U.S. policy. Not only does 
it envisage the limited use of nuclear 


weapons for local defense rather than 
their indiscriminate use for massive 
retaliation; it also foresees the deci- 
sion to use nuclear weapons as falling 
initially on the threatened peripheral 
country rather than on the United 
States itself: 

“As nuclear weapons become more 
tactical in character and thus more 
adaptable to area defense, there will 
inevitably be a desire on the part of 
those allies which are technically 
qualified to participate more directly 
in this defense and to have a greater 
assurance that this defensive power 
will in fact be used. Such factors are 
already leading to study of a so-called 
‘atomic-weapons _ stockpile’ which 
could be established by the United 
States in the European NATO area 
and, as becomes appropriate, made 
available to NATO.” 

The article justifies this revolu- 
tionary shift in policy purely by the 
scientific development of nuclear 
weapons “the destructiveness and 
radiation effects of which can be con- 
fined substantially to predetermined 
targets.” But this, though a necessary 
condition of the new policy, is not 
what has produced it. On the con- 
trary, the abandonment of massive 
retaliation as the first line of West- 
ern defense became inevitable with 
the growth of Russia’s nuclear strik- 
ing power. When massive retaliation 
means annihilation for the United 
States no less than Russia—and un- 
told suffering for the whole of hu- 
manity for generations to come— 
America’s reluctance to employ this 
supreme sanction becomes so great 
that it is an unreliable deterrent 





















DULLES: WON'T PULL THE TRIGGE 





against anything but the most un 
likely threat of all: a direct — 
attack on the territory of the Unit 

States. The background to the Dulles 
decision is well described in such re} 
cent books as Henry A. Kissinger’s 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
and Robert Osgood’s Limited War. 

There is, however, another reasoy| 
for the shift of policy which is hinted 
at in the Dulles article, though it ha 
so far played little part in the publi 
debate about massive retaliation. Al: 
most all the current discussion about 
Western strategy concerns itself with 
the problem of deterring or resisting 
acts of aggression which are deliber- 
ately initiated by the Soviet or Chi- 
nese Governments. One of the most 
valuable chapters in Kissinger’s book 
describes the Communist “strategy of 
ambiguity,” by which the military! 
challenge is normally presented in 
such a way that it does not seem to 
justify an adequate response from) 
the West. 

All this is true enough. But Dulles} 
appears to have learned the lessons 
of Suez and Hungary—namely, that 
it is possible for fighting to break out 
somewhere near the periphery inde 
pendently of Soviet or American voli 
tion, and to develop in such a way # 
to bring the two Great Powers into) 
direct conflict. Dulles refers to the 
possibility of “violent eruptions” i 
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Eastern Europe. They are just as 
likely in the Middle East. Whatever 
| validity massive retaliation may have 
os a means of deterring deliberate 
Soviet aggression, it has neither 
‘moral nor practical justification as a 
| means of dealing with local explosions 
‘of this type. In the immediate future, 
F this sort of war is far more likely 
_ than any other. Thus, it is essential 
that the West develop a strategy 
© which will enable it to smother, or at 
| least to control, such an outbreak 
without lurching into the thermo- 
nuclear holocaust. (It is, of course, 
_ even more urgent to develop a diplo- 
| macy which will minimize the possi- 
bility of such outbreaks occurring 
at all.) 

The immediate reaction of Ameri- 
ca’s allies shows that Dulles’s bomb- 
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ost un! 
| shell was dropped not a moment too 


Unites 8000. Indeed, experience may show 
» Dulle, that it came at least six months too 
such re) late—after the British Defense White 
singer'd Paper. The most dangerous conse- 
, Policy, quence of the doctrine of massive re- 
War.  taliation is that, by leaving all the 
reasoy Physical and political responsibility 
. hinted to the United States, it has fostered 





1 it hay 29 apathetic utopianism about de- 
: publi¢ fense problems among America’s 
on. Ali allies. I took part last week in a semi- 
: about! Public discussion about the Dulles 
1f with} article with members of the NATO 
ssisting, Council and leading Western journal- 
Jeliber-; ists. The general reaction to the new 
or Chi) Policy was highly unfavorable. Paul- 
e mos} Henri Spaak, the new Secretary- 
s book) General of NATO, felt that it was 
tegy of dangerous to draw any distinction 
uilitary! between small wars and big wars. 
ted inf “Who could possibly accept the re- 
eem to) Sponsibility for deciding whether a 
. from) Particular aggression fell into one or 

| the other category?” he asked. Yet, 
Dulles} the fact is that, at present, the Presi- 
lessons, ent of the United States does carry 
y, that this responsibility—and carries it 
ak out) @lone. For the instrument of massive 


inde) Tetaliation, the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command, is held outside NATO, re- 


n voli- 


vay 8} Sponsible to him alone. 
3 into} At the same meeting, a German 
1o thef Socialist put into words what is im- 


ns” i plicit in the actions of too many 
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European governments. He strongly 
deprecated any attempt to achieve 
local defense in Europe, on the 
ground that this might cast doubt 
on America’s readiness to blow up 
the world in case of war. This argu- 
ment certainly makes sense of the 
German Socialist party’s opposition 
both to conscription and to the sta- 
tioning of atomic weapons in Ger- 
many, though it is difficult to recon- 
cile with a policy which envisages the 
withdrawal of a united Germany from 
NATO altogether. 

Only the British Government so 
far has shown any realism about the 
intolerable burden which massive re- 
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taliation throws upon the United 
States—but it has drawn the wrong 
conclusion. Rightly appreciating 
America’s growing reluctance to com- 
mit suicide for the sake of allies who 
will not defend themselves, it has de- 
cided that Britain should herself in- 
vest in the machinery of massive re- 
taliation, cutting her European 
ground forces in favor of nuclear 
striking power. Indeed, some of the 
Government statements suggest a be- 
lief that Britain can inherit America’s 
present position as the nuclear pro- 
tector of Western Europe—as the sole 
atomic power in a new Third Force. 
It is significant that, after Defense 
Minister Duncan Sandys visited Can- 


berra, the Australian Prime Minister 
expressed the hope that no fourth 
country would ever follow America, 
Russia and Britain in seeking nuclear 
weapons—though he cast an odd light 
on his views by adding that “the pos- 
session of these violent forces is in 
the case of these great nations a de- 
terrent—not only to prospective 
enemies but to themselves.” 

The fact is that, taken as a whole, 
Western defense policy is a tangle 
of contradictions which could be re- 
vealed as catastrophic by the first 
real crisis. To take one obvious ex- 
ample, how on earth can the NATO 
commander develop a strategy for 
the defense of Germany when his 
American and British divisions are 
armed and organized for nuclear 
ground warfare while the German 
divisions he counts on to fill the gap 
remain doggedly conventional? In- 
deed, how can he hope to produce 
any strategy at all when the deliber- 
ate ambiguity of Western policy has 
left him with forces which are too 
large to be a tripwire and too small 
to form a shield? 

It is to be hoped that Secretary 
Dulles’s article is the first step in 
compelling all the NATO govern- 
ments to resolve these contradictions 
and to produce a military doctrine 
and organization compatible with the 
revolution wrought by nuclear weap- 
ons. It is certainly no more than a 
first step. In both Congress and the 
Pentagon there are powerful forces 
which will fight against any modifica- 
tion of existing American policy. The 
doctrine of limited nuclear warfare 
implies, before all else, an acceptance 
of limited political aims in peace as 
well as war, which runs counter to 
the whole trend of American thinking 
on world affairs. Yet, if America can 
make the profound adjustments of 
attitude and organization required to 
reconcile military strength with na- 
tional policy in the nuclear age, her 
allies will be compelled to follow suit. 
It has become terribly obvious in the 
last few years that, unless she can 
make these adjustments, she will soon 
have no allies at all. 





ETWEEN long intervals of dormancy, like seventeen- 
B year locusts, artists and writers suddenly buzz into 
the market place in loud droves, proclaiming: “Look, 
everybody; we've stopped being Irresponsibles!” The apt 
Carlylian rejoinder to this is: “Egad, you’d better!”— 
inasmuch as ivory towers are no longer bombproof. Yet 
being “responsible” will dry up the creative imagination 
if it merely means the respectable kind of responsibility. 
Responsibility, yes, but responsibility to the universal 
laws of ethics and to the individual laws of integrity, not 
to the book sellers, the entertainment market known as 
“the public,” the all too solid tastes of the “solid, tax- 
paying citizen.” 

Like every other citizen, the artist must be willing to 
“lay down his life for his country” when freedom is at 
stake. But let him refuse as savagely as possible to lay 
down—in the name of “responsibility”—his dream life 
for his country. I feel as uncomfortable with the “respon- 
sibility” of the engagé artist and poet as with the old 
bohemian irresponsibility pose. The uncomfortable feel- 
ing increases when patriotic propaganda is brought in, 
which surely the artist can leave to others, not because 
patriotism is unneeded but because he can serve it more 
permanently by deepening his insight and broadening 
his sensibility within his works of art. So doing, he 
serves the demands of moral responsibility, just because 
he does not moralize or propagandize. Not by political 
poems for freedom in the unfortunate manner of Edna 
Millay’s Make Bright the Arrows, but by deepening his 
moral insight and humanity within the limits of the 
esthetic spirit, the artist serves the free spirit also—serves 
it absent-mindedly as it were, but all the more effectively. 

What characterizes the free spirit? The earth is a freer 
place to breathe in every time you love without asking or 
calculating any return. It is freer every time you feel 
spontaneous sympathy for strangers. It is freer every 
time you make your drudgeries and routines still more 
inefficient by taking plenty of time out to experience the 
shock of beauty, whether in nature, poetry, music or the 
fine arts. In the long run, whatever enriches your inner 
sensibility with the unguessed surprises of beauty and 
love is a moral act. It is even a liberating political act— 
precisely because not intended politically. Because of its 


Why human individuality is a blow to tyranny 


Inner Liberty 
in the Machine Age | 


By Peter Viereck 






spontaneous unpredictability, it is a gesture of free indi- 
vidualism against the predictable, unspontaneous blue- 
prints of statism and totalitarianism. 

The Soviets recognize this in reverse. They condemn 
the lyric poetry of Anna Akhmatova and Boris Pasternak { 
for the crime of expressing emotions of private love and f 
loneliness, which are resented as a thorn in the side of a | 
collectivist utopia. From their viewpoint, the Soviets are | 
right. Whatever work of art expresses ethics, beauty or | 
love with genuine human individuality is thereby a blow | 
against tyrants (whether Communists, fascists, or domes- 
tic American thought-controllers). For it aspires beyond 
the propagandistic, the expedient and the temporary to 
the true and lasting aspect of things. 

The fight is for the private life. Three of the differing | 
modes of creativity—religious, esthetic, intellectual—have | 
this in common: They are what the individual does with | 
his loneliness. In an impersonal machine age, the fight 
is to preserve the concrete, the intimate, the inefficiently | 
wayward; to preserve the non-busy, the non-useful; to | 
preserve the dawdling inner life, whether as the creatively 
alone or simply as the playfully private, the unapologetic 
fun of play. 

The first characteristic of the overadjusted public life 
is the refusal to read books. It is a documented statistical | 
fact that in 14 million homes equipped with radios, “no [ 
magazines are read; families with television sets read 
fewer magazines than those who do not have them; half F 
the adults in America never buy books.” If that trend 
continues, then museums of the future will display, next ( 
to the dinosaur egg and the dodo, a glass case labeled: | 
“Here is the last book, a strange object now extinct.” To F 
show I’m not exaggerating, here is a recent letter that 7 
appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer: ; 

“Dear Editor: I am 100 per cent in favor of the cur ¢ 
tailment of library service. There are too many interests | 
in the world of entertainment today for people to bother 
chiefly with books. Especially in this new era of television, 7 
who finds much time to read anything but a newspaper? 
Don’t get me wrong. I don’t condemn literature entirely. P 
But there is such a thing as over-reading.” Over-reading! | 

In contrast, consider this sentence. “The cultivation of i 
poetry,” wrote Shelley, “is never more to be desired than : 
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at periods when, from an excess of selfish and calculating 
principle, the accumulations of the materials of external 
life exceed the quantity of the power of assimilating them 
to the laws of human nature.” Indeed, in an atomic age, 
unless outer material power is assimilated to inner spir- 
itual laws, all our efficient mechanization is merely. paving 
our road to hell with good inventions. 

A ghastly example in American education of this 
public-life fetish is the recommendation blank for Duke 
University. On it, each applicant must be classified under 
one of five adjustment ratings: “(1) Very unstable and 
poorly adjusted. (2) Occasionally demonstrates inade- 
quacies of adjustment. (3) Satisfactory adjustment. 
(4) Good adjustment. (5) Exceptionally stable and well- 
adjusted.” Such “confidential” classifications in many an 
American college may sometimes hound their unaware 
victims ever after, as inexorably as a confidential police 
dossier. Perhaps such chumminess-ratings even imply an 
unconscious police mentality, an FBI not of compulsory 
lawfulness but of compulsory fun. A recent New Yorker 
cartoon shows a wife complaining not because the hus- 
band has a holier-than-thou look but because he has a 
“better-adjusted-than-thou” look. 

To remain individual in an overadjusted society, start 
out, first of all, by being an amateur at everything, never 
a professional. This is true whether you are a poet, 


_ scholar or political leader, whether you are an artist of 
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life or love or billiards. According to Mark Twain, to 
play billiards moderately well is the sign of a gentleman; 


types, only the amateur leads a free and vital life. 

An amateurish life is a life of harmonious proportion. 
It finds time to cultivate the complete human being, in- 
sisting on a balance between public and private duties, 
between outer and inner needs, between mental and emo- 
tional fulfilments. A free society requires not only free 
ideals and free institutions but free personalities. The 
free personality is an “amateur” in both senses of this 
word: He does things for love, not utility; he is the non- 
technician, not yet deprived of creative imagination by 
expertise. 

Clemenceau must have had this in mind when he re- 
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marked that “War is too important a matter to leave to 
generals.” We may add: Atom bombs are too important 
to leave to scientists; freedom too important to leave to 
political theorizers; literature too important to leave to 
English departments. 

Even humor is too important to leave to its specialists. 
The learned Professor Albert Rapp, a professional scholar 
in the field of humor, in the letter column of the New 
York Times Book Review of February 4, 1951, accused 
cartoonist Al Capp, creator of “L’il Abner,” of making 
“amateur statements” about humor and lacking (in Pro- 
fessor Rapp’s own phrase) professional “status.” Capp’s 
reply: “Professor Rapp haughtily dismisses my review 
as an ‘amateur statement.’ I—gulp!—guess I am an 
amateur. I have been so busy for the last eighteen years 
creating humor (effective enough at least to hold the 
daily attention of 40 million people) that I just ain’t had 
any time to study up on how to do it.” 

The point is less frivolous than it may seem; ulti- 
mately, freedom’s advantage over totalitarianism lies in 
the greater imaginative resourcefulness of the non- 
specializing free individual. His imagination overcomes 
the advantage in discipline that totalitarianism has over 
freedom. 

If socal adjustment were means, not ends, that would 
still allow for ultimate spontaneity and personality. The 
depersonalization characterizing the present trend is the 
goal of adjustment as an end in itself. Thereupon the goal 
of adjustment, defensible and indeed indispensable as a 
social lubricant, becomes far more than that; it becomes 
the prime determinant of human relationships, recrea- 
tions, esthetic tastes and moral opinions. 

From being well-adjusted for its own sake, what a short 
step to becoming overadjusted: the public-relations per- 
sonality of public smile, private blank. In effect, an 
ecstasy of universal lobotomy. This kind of overadjust- 
ment does not mean merely the stampedes toward “nor- 
malcy” that have periodically characterized our less 
mechanized past; rather, the new trend means a bed-of- 
Procrustes, shaped by a continuous secret Gallup Poll, 
for whose pseudo-norms our genuine inner spontaneity is 
continually slaughtered. 

Against this trend a salutary new spoilsport emerges, 
the Unadjusted Man. Unadjustedness seems the only per- 
sonal heroism left in the era of which William Faulkner 
said: “We all had better grieve for all people beneath a 
culture which holds any machine superior to any man.” 
The Unadjusted Man is the final, irreducible grit that 
sabotages the omnipotence of even the smoothest running 
machine. 

His refusal to adjust is a gesture beyond the need of 
colossal rhetoric; he is a hero partly because without 
heroic pose. Indeed, he is no hero at all in the eyes of the 
majority but a laughable Don Quixote, too unadjusted to 
be settled down with a steady, productive windmill. His 
values are not determined by a democratic plebiscite; he 





may even be arrogant enough to retort, “One man and 
God make a majority.” 

The unadjusted should not be confused with the mal- 
adjusted, the psychiatric; nor with the never-adjusted, 
the merely crotchety; nor with the flaunted grandstand- 
nonconformity of bohemia’s “misunderstood genius” act. 
The alternative to these mere caricatures of the Unad- 
justed Man is a viewpoint more selective in its non- 
adjusting, a viewpoint whose coin has two reciprocal 
sides: adjustment to the ages, non-adjustment to the age. 
This distinction—between lasting roots and ephemeral 
surfaces—the Unadjusted Man is committed to try to 
make, even though gropingly, fallibly. The easy conform- 
ity-baiting of adolescent radicalism refuses to adjust even 
to deep and valid norms. The Unadjusted Man rejects 
superficial norms not for rejection’s sake but to serve 
valid ones; his attempt to distinguish between such rival 
value-claims is a dilemma of tragic soul-searching, not of 
easy, conditioned answers. 

What is new today is the more sophisticated ability of 
the Overadjusted Man to masquerade as his opposite: 
namely as the unadjusted conserver of humanistic, 
artistic and religious values. On the more precious cam- 
puses and in the self-consciously advanced pages of the 
quarterlies, highbrow nonconformity has succumbed to 
its own kind of hacks as blithely as the lowbrow conform- 
ity of Screen Romances. This choice between lowbrow 
and highbrow overadjustedness allows humanistic values 
the choice between being starved to death and being 
hugged to death. 

Educators are proudly “impressed” by the current 
growth of university courses in Great Classics, Great 
Issues and by the student shift from materialist radicalism 
to religion. More impressive is the fact that for these 
classics, these issues—now made gregarious, painless— 
their original creators toiled in loneliness, faced the rack. 
And when anti-materialism gets publicized like toothpaste, 
when religion gets wrapped in cellophane, and God 
vended as an immortal tranquilizer pill, then commer- 
cial materialism wins its biggest triumph of all: a tri- 
umph in the name of anti-commercialism. In every city’s 
“put Christ back into Christmas” campaign, the carols 
blare their anti-materialist reminder the loudest from the 
mechanical loudspeakers in the busy department stores. 

The word “nonconformity” has become so debased that 
one is no longer surprised to read, in an AP dispatch of 
October 3, 1955, a characterization of a movie star as “a 
nonconformist in the Marlon Brando tradition.” Even 
such machines for overadjustment as the women’s fashion 
magazines have put the imprimatur of chicté on “diffi- 
cult” Southern avant-garde novelists. Nor are these 
examples any worse than a campus exquisite drawling: 
“We unfortunately miss in this book that rich surrealistic 
obscurity which our modern taste has been led to expect.” 

In all these examples, the point is the change in what 
the burgher has been “led to expect.” Aggressive non- 


conformity in Emerson’s day and surrealist obscurity in 
Joyce’s day were a justified heroic revolt against philis- 
tine stereotypes. They were weapons of liberation in those 
davs because they gave their public what it did not 
expect. But the battleline reversed itself as soon as the 
public of the Big Magazines did expect “nonconformists 
in the Brando tradition” and as soon as the more rarefied 
public of the little magazines did expect surrealist obscur- 
ity. Thereupon avant-garde became one more rear guard: 
the arthritic somersaults of aging enfants terribles. 

The meaningful moral choice is not between conform- 
ing and nonconforming but between conforming to the 
ephemeral, stereotyped values of the moment and con- 
forming to the ancient, lasting archetypal values shared 
by all creative cultures. Archetypes have grown out of 
the soil of history: slowly, painfully, organically. Stereo- 
types have been manufactured out of the mechanical proc- 
esses of mass production: quickly, painlessly, artificially. 
They have been synthesized in the labs of the entertain- 
ment industries and in the blueprints of the social engi- 
neers. The philistine conformist and the ostentatious pro- 
fessional nonconformist are alike in being rooted in noth- 
ing deeper than the thin topsoil of stereotypes. 

The sudden uprooting of archetypes was the most im- 
portant consequences of the worldwide industrial revolu- 
tion. This moral wound, this cultural shock was even 
more important than the economic consequences. Liberty 
depends on a substratum of fixed archetypes, as opposed 
to the arbitrary shuffling about of laws and institutions. 
The distinction holds true whether the shuffling about be 
done by the a priori abstract rationalism of the 18th cen- 
tury or by the more inhuman and metallic mass produc- 
tion of the 19th, producing new traumas and new uproot- 
ings every time some new mechanized stereotype replaces 
the preceding one. The contrast between institutions 
grown organically and those shuffled out of arbitrary 
rationalist liberalism was summed up by a British librar- 
ian on being asked for the French constitution: “Sorry, 
sir, but we don’t keep periodicals.” 

Every overadjusted society swallows up the diversities 
of private bailiwicks, private eccentricities, private inner 
life, and the creativity inherent in concrete personal loy- 
alties and in loving attachments to unique local roots and 
their rich historical accretions. Let us recall not only 
Burke’s words on the need for loyalty to one’s own “little 
platoon” but also Synge’s words, in the Ireland of 1907, 
on “the springtime of the local life,” where the imagina- 
tion of man is still “fiery and magnificent and tender.” 
The imagination of the artist requires private elbow room, 
free from the pressure of centralization and the pressure 
of adjustment to a mass average. This requirement holds 
true even when the centralization is benevolent and even 
when the mass average replaces sub-average diversities. 
Intolerable is the very concept of some busybody benevo- 
lence, whether economic or moral, “curing” all diversity 
by making it average. 
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MADRID 

paln’s ARAB policy is taking a 
S new tack: away from the Moslem 
world, closer to Europe. Almost un- 
| qualified support of Arab national- 
ism has been displaced by an attitude 
(of prudent reserve, and there is a 


ltendency to alignment with France 


‘on some issues. The reasons for the 
shift are: 
| 1. Concern over Soviet gains in the 
Middle East. 
2. Fear of Communist penetration 

‘throughout North Africa. 
| 3. Moroccan claims to Spanish ter- 
ritory, punctuated by border clashes 
‘and other incidents. 
In the period leading up to Mo- 
‘roccan independence, the Franco 
‘Government’s line was to play up to 
the nationalists’ growing _ revolt 
against the French. The state-oriented 
press and radio vehemently de- 
nounced the French course in the 
North African crisis. When reporting 
‘listurbances in French Morocco, the 
Spanish-controlled radio station in 
the Spanish zone, speaking in Arabic, 
referred to Moroccan nationalist ter- 
torists as “patriot partisans” and 
“redeemers.” 
} In the fall of 1955, the warrior 
tribes of the Rif, a mountainous re- 
gion straddling the French and Span- 
ish zones, rose up against the French 
jgarrisons. Spain thereupon  de- 
nounced a border agreement with 
France which had been in effect for 
30 years. The agreement, formulated 
at the time of the Abd el Krim revolt 
in the 1920s, permitted pursuit of 
Moroccan rebels by French or Span- 
ish forces across the frontier into one 
another’s zones. 

Simultaneously, Spanish border 
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‘~ Nasser antics, Moroccan demands disturb Franco 


SPAIN COOLS 
TO ARABS 


By Richard Mowrer 


forces were pulled back several miles, 
ostensibly to avoid involvement in the 
fighting. This made it possible for 
Rif rebels hard-pressed by the French 
to find sanctuary in Spanish territory, 
where the French could no longer 
pursue them without violating Span- 
ish sovereignty. The rebels could rest 
and regroup without having to sur- 
render their arms. 

In those days, Spain’s all-out effort 
to win and retain Arab friendship 
was paying off. Whereas turmoil and 
rebellion spread throughout the 
French protectorate, the Spanish zone 
enjoyed immunity from nationalist 
agitation—so much so that in their 
frequent displays of cordiality Span- 
iards and Moroccans could truly re- 
fer to Spanish Morocco as the “oasis 
of peace.” 

But Egypt’s flirting with the Soviet 
bloc and nationalization of the Suez 
Canal began to raise serious doubts 
here. An uneasy feeling developed 
that Spain risked finding herself on 
the same side of the fence as the 
Russians if she stood up for Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Press comment, which 
is supervised by the Government, be- 
came divided on the Suez issue, some 
papers speaking out in favor of Nas- 
ser, others expressing reservations 
about him. 

Nor was Madrid too happy when 
Cairo Radio asserted in September 
1956 that “many Spaniards have in- 
formed the Egyptian Embassy in Ma- 
drid that they are prepared to fur- 
nish a brigade to defend Egypt 
against any eventual aggressor.” The 
Government kept silent, but when 
Nasser asked Spain to provide pilots 
to help keep the Suez Canal in opera- 
tion Spain declined. 


Since then, the Spanish attitude to- 
ward Middle East affairs has stiff- 
ened considerably. In certain high 
quarters here, especially among the 
military, there was quiet jubilation 
when Israel’s army routed the Egyp- 
tians in Sinai. Some Spaniards even 
became boastful when it was learned 
that Jews of Spanish descent, the 
Sephardim, had participated in the 
operation. 

Official enthusiasm for Moroccan 
nationalism has also been on the 
wane. The aura of beautiful friend- 
ship began to fade away a year ago, 
when nationalist leaders demanded 
that Ceuta, Melilla, Ifni and Rio de 
Oro be handed over to newly inde- 
pendent Morocco. Ceuta and Melilla, 
cities on the Mediterranean’s south- 
ern shore, were ceded to Spain in 
1767. There is no intention of giving 
them up. Ifni is a Spanish possession 
on Morocco’s Atlantic coast, and Rio 
de Oro is a large colony to the south. 

Today there is concern in Madrid 
because the Rabat Government itself 
is beginning to blow hot on the Ifni 
issue. It has requested that a Moroc- 
can governor be appointed in the ter- 
ritory. Spain has refused. Incidents 
in Sidi Ifni have led to the deporta- 
tion of nationalist agitators to the 
Canary Islands. Although the news 
has been kept quiet, it is known here 
that on August 11 Moroccan units 
clashed with Spanish troops at the 
border post of Tighsit. On August 
17, there was another clash in the 
northeast corner of the Ifni enclave. 
Reinforcements have been sent to the 
territory. 

Negotiations with Morocco on eco- 
nomic and cultural matters arising 
from the handing over of the Spanish 
zone to Moroccan sovereignty have 
apparently worked out well. But 
tricky political problems remain. 
Spain still has 53,000 troops in Mo- 
rocco (France has 75,000, the United 
States 15,000 Air Force and Naval 
personnel at five bases). Recently 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej 
stated that the problem of foreign 
troops in the country would have to 
be solved, “for it is not reasonable 





that in an independent country for- 
eign armies should comport them- 
selves like armies of occupation.” 

Will the eventual withdrawal of 
Spanish troops from Morocco spur 
increased agitation for seizure of 
Spanish territory? The Spanish hope 
not, but as a precaution they are 
drawing closer to France. The con- 
trolled press has ceased churning out 
violent diatribes against the French. 
It has adopted a neutral tone regard- 
ing Algeria. This summer the authori- 
ties seized two ships suspected of car- 
rying arms to the Algerian rebels. 
They have put a stop to incursions 
into French-held Mauretania (also 
claimed by Morocco) by tribal bands 
from Rio de Oro. France and Spain 
have reached agreement on delinea- 
tion of the frontier between Maureta- 
nia and Rio de Oro. 

In August, Spain’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Fernando Castiella met the French 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Maurice Faure, and discussed, among 
other things, North African problems. 
“We have spoken of the future; we 
have not spoken of the past,” said 
Faure after the meeting. 

“The future” could mean French- 
Spanish solidarity at the United Na- 
tions and other international gather- 
ings. It could mean collaboration to 
defend their holdings in Mauretania 
and Rio de Oro against Moroccan 
claims. It could mean, eventually, 
joint exploitation of the natural 
wealth of the Sahara and exploration 
of the possibilities of channeling this 
wealth to the Atlantic coast through 
Spanish territory. 

Whatever develops, it seems that 
French-Spanish feuding in North 
Africa is petering out, much to the 
chagrin of some Moroccans. El Alam, 
organ of the powerful Istiqlal party, 
had this to say about the Faure- 
Castiella meeting: 

“Morocco will not allow herself 
to be pressured by accords reached 
by France and Spain. These two 
countries have sought to reach secret 
agreement on policy with regard to 
Morocco’s determination to liberate 
the Sahara areas still in their grip.” 
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Why 


Tokyo 
LMOST every visitor from abroad, 
driving from the airport to the 
center of this city, murmurs to him- 
self: “This isn’t Asia; it’s Europe.” 
As his car rolls along the well-paved 
highway, he sees European-style, steel 
and cement buildings; pedestrians, 
even women and children, wearing 
European clothes and shoes; cars, 
trucks, buses and motorcycles flow- 
ing in a continuous stream. 

After one night in Tokyo, the visi- 
tor is convinced that he is in a West- 
ern city. His friend here, perhaps an 
old Japanese hand, wiil add: “Not 
just a Western city, but an interna- 
tional city. You can see American 
films, British films, French, Italian, 
German and even Soviet films here.” 
Indeed, the Bolshoi Theater ballet of 
Moscow has just finished a series of 
performances in Japan’s principal 
cities, and the Berlin Philharmonia 
Orchestra led by Herbert von Kara- 
jan is arriving in a few weeks. 

Western writers and economists 
who have stayed here for several 
months often remark: “We feel quite 
at home in Japan. Your way of think- 
ing and reasoning is like ours. That 
isn’t true of other Asian countries.” 
And visitors from these other Asian 
countries are invariably impressed by 
the achievements of Japanese mod- 
ernization, and seek to learn all they 
can from Japanese experience. 

Foreigners who stay a while, how- 
ever, soon become aware that there 
is something a bit “off” about this 
Japanese modernization. They find 
Japan’s cities the noisiest and least 
orderly in the world. Japanese taxis 
are nicknamed kami-kaze by foreign 
residents, and are notorious for their 
incessant honking. Foreign econo- 
mists find, to their surprise, the most 
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modern industrial enterprises living | pes 
side-by-side with remnants of the pre- 
capitalist economy. And the malad-/ We 
justment is most conspicuous in the} § 
country’s political and social life} to ; 
Thus, Raymond Aron, who spent sev-! pig 
eral months in Japan four years ago,| tyr 
summed up his observations (in The | reg 
Mystery of Japanese Politics) as fol-{ [y 
lows: | gen 
“Elections, Parliament, political) gat; 
parties, trade unions, freedom of the} nar 
press—the entire apparatus of Occi-} oyt 
dental democracy has been put into| J 
operation. But this apparatus does t this 
not actually hold the country in its) ney 
framework. The moral 
comes from the past.” nev 
Aron is right. The question of how! pol 
to adjust a moral structure drawn! was 
from the past to the new apparatus is) tion 
crucial to Japan’s present and future. ¥ thos 
After a dozen years of stupefaction} |, 
and bewilderment as a result of the} froy 
lost war, the Japanese themselves are} Ind; 
at last beginning to ask the question. | nese 
at t 
APANESE modernization began with ? thes 
J the Meiji Revolution in 1868, the 
which ended the rule of the Saale cam 
(military governors), restored the} nese 
power of the Emperor, and launched Chi 
Japan on a program of economic ex} Indi 
pansion. It was a good example of} E 
Toynbee’s theory of challenge and) was 
response. Confronted by the modern} prox 
technology of Western civilization.) soci 
Japan was compelled to moderniz | dal. 
herself rapidly in order to retain her’ at t 
independence. Typical of the spirit of? the 
the day was the five-point Imperial) as 
Written Oath, which sought “to de} dhis 
stroy the old customs and follow the) inst; 
universal highway,” and “to encour) Con 
age public discussion in order !f laste 
decide every issue by following pub/ ren: 
lic opinion.” One after another, Jap*} and 
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nese political leaders went abroad, 
to be astonished at and assimilate 
Western civilization. 

Several conditions were favorable 
to modernization. First, the Japanese 
historically have not feared alien cul- 
tures, but have traditionally been 
ready to accept and assimilate them. 
In contrast with the Chinese, self- 
self-contained and self- 
satisfied, the Japanese have been dy- 
namic and open-minded in absorbing 
outside influences. 

Japan’s island status was critical in 
this regard. Until 1945, Japan was 
never invaded or occupied by a for- 
eign power. Thus, foreign influence 


| never appeared in the raw form of 
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political or military pressure. Japan 
was able to maintain her own tradi- 
tions while accepting and digesting 
those of other civilizations. 

In regard to Western influences 
from olden times (Greek influence on 
Indian art, Persian influence on Chi- 
nese art), Japan stood, so to speak, 
at the end of the line. She received 
these influences indirectly through 
the continent. Buddhism, which be- 
came an important element in Japa- 
nese society, was transmitted through 
China, which had imported it from 
India. 

Even more important for Japan 
was Confucianism, a purely Chinese 
product, which became a practical 
social philosophy to regulate the feu- 
dal order. In the early Tokugawa Era, 
at the start of the 17th century, the 
Shogunate encouraged Confucianism 
as “state learning,” rejecting Bud- 
dhism and later Christianity. A state 
institute was established to teach this 
Confucian learning. The institute 
lasted until the Meiji Revolution, was 
renamed Imperial University after it, 
and is now Tokyo University. Most 
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of what Aron calls “the moral struc- 
ture” of present-day Japan stems 
from this learning. 

Confucianism as adapted and de- 
veloped by the Japanese has two dis- 
tinct aspects. One is the teaching of 
loyalty to superiors: lords, masters, 
elders, parents and so on. The other 
is rationalism. It was the latter which 
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By Takeo Naoi 


is said to have turned even veteran 
Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits 
against Christianity. “We do not 
speak of supernatural powers or 
devils’ was a motto of the Confu- 
cianists. 

Rationalism leads to science. By 
the middle of the Tokugawa Shogu- 
nate, at the close of the 17th century, 
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enabled modernization to proceed so 
rapidly after the Revolution in 1868. 

Relying on rationalism, the Toku- 
gawa authorities could fight Chris- 
tian doctrines quite effectively. 
Through reason, they attempted to 
show contradictions and _ inconsist- 
encies in Christian doctrines of crea- 
tion, sin, miracles and so forth: “It 
is said God created the world; then 
who created God?” “If God is love, 
why did he create men liable to sin?” 
“If God is omnipotent, why has His 
love not reached the Japanese until 
now?” So ran their reasoning, which 


UKIYOE PAINTING: SECULAR THEMES IN THE 17TH CENTUR 





prominent scholars had appeared in 
the fields of astronomy, mathematics, 
natural history, medicine and agricul- 
tural science. The year 1771 was de- 
cisive in the development of science 
in Japan. In that year, the first dis- 
section was performed on the body of 
an executed criminal, with the illus- 
trations of a Danish anatomy text 
used as a guide. The surprise of the 
medical scholars who witnessed it was 
beyond expression. They laboriously 
translated the book in the next four 
years. Completion of this work may 
be said to mark the dawn of modern 
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Japanese civilization. By the close 
of the 18th century, virtually all 
the fundamental European works on 
astronomy, medicine, mathematics 
and natural history had been trans- 
lated. The Shogunate, indeed, estab- 
lished a special institute for studying 
and translating foreign books more 
than a century before the Meiji Revo- 
lution. Thus one of the pioneers of 
Japanese modernism, Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, reported that he was not too 
surprised by the scientific achieve- 
ments of the United States when he 
visited it in the mid-19th century. He 
added, however, that he was unpre- 
pared for the novel American social 
institutions: legislatures, banks, hos- 
pitals and so forth. 

In addition to rationalism, secular- 
ism was already on the scene when 
modernization began in 1868. 
Though Japan never experienced the 
Protestant Reformation, with its at- 
tendant ethic, she may well have been 
the first modern country to free itself 
from clerical domination. Religion in 
Japan had never been as entrenched 
as Catholicism in Europe, but in the 
16th century the Shoguns smashed 
the power of the leading Buddhist 
temples and stripped them of their 
estates. 

Secularization proceeded rapidly 
in the next century. In literature, we 
find Saikaku, who reduced all human 
conflicts to sex and money—a fore- 
runner of 19th-century naturalism. 
Kabuki, originating from the Noh 
drama of the feudal lords, was firmly 
established as a bourgeois drama at 
this time. In Kabuki, religion plays a 
subsidiary role, and the drama turns 
chiefly on love, honor and money. In 
painting, Ukiyoe flourished in the 
17th century; its themes were taken 
from the every-day life of the plain 
people. 

Along with rationalism and secu- 
larism among the conditions which 
expedited modernization after 1868 
was a complex system of education. 
Powerful clans had established highly- 
developed educational institutions, 
some of which became high schools 
after the Revolution. Not only nobles, 
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but the sons of merchants and farm- 
ers were attending these institutions 
in increasing numbers during the 
19th century. In significant contrast 
to many Asian nations contemplating 
modernization today, the trained per- 
sonnel necessary to administer it 
were being prepared before the Revo- 
lution. (It should be noted that Japan 
was far ahead of other Asian nations, 
also, in the degree of its seculariza- 
tion.) 


UKUZAWA, not surprised at U.S. 

scientific progress, was deeply im- 
pressed by American political and 
social achievements. Other leaders of 
Japanese modernization who went to 
Europe during the 19th century re- 
ceived the same impression. They 
rushed to introduce these Western 
innovations, and in less than a cen- 
tury Japan was transformed into a 
land of modern political, social and 
industrial institutions. 

But there was a difference. In Eu- 
rope, these institutions had been 
created and developed step by step 
over hundreds of years. Japan im- 
ported them ready-made. And here 
we return to the “moral structure” 
of the past and to the Confucianism 
which largely shaped the Japanese 
moral structure of the past. 

The rationalism of Confucianism, 
as we have seen, favored moderniza- 
tion. But its other main theme—loy- 
alty to superiors and respect for 
hierarchy—did not. Confucianism 
left little room for human dignity; it 
was used to justify the suppression 
of individual rights. The concept of 
individual human dignity and _ in- 
alienable human rights is a basic 
principle of modern society, which 
has underpinned the entire develop- 
ment of political democracy and so- 
cial democracy. Japan lacked this in 
the past. It thus imported the whole 
apparatus of democracy but lacked 
the spirit which made it function. 

The Japanese moral structure of 
the past was also framed in part by 
Buddhism—which is, in general, pan- 
theistic. (The Zen variety, in particu- 
lar, is close to outright atheism.) 


Again, there was little room for the 
concepts of individual worth and hu. 
man dignity—a sharp contrast to the 


Judeo-Christian doctrine that God 
ry 


created man in His own image. Cer. 
taintly there was no Reformation to 





inculcate the concept of individual 
judgment and responsibility. 

After the Meiji Revolution, the. 
Tenno (lit., Heavenly Sovereign= | 
Emperor) system—again demand. 
ing unconditional loyalty —worked 
unfavorably for the development of 
these concepts. Thus, one might say 
that in the Japan of the past vertical 
morals—demanding loyalty and sac-| 
rifice—were highly developed, but | 
horizontal morals—evoking respect | 
for individual rights and responsibili- | 
ties—were not. 

At the end of World War II, the} 
Japanese islands were occupied by| 
American soldiers and ruled by them } 
directly for seven years. The modern 
apparatus was supplemented by new} 


political, social and educational re-| . 


forms, while the old morals and in-} 
stitutions were thoroughly destroyed. | 
But a new moral structure to make | 
the apparatus function cannot be 
built overnight. Among the younger 
generation, moral confusion prevails; 
and among their elders, remnants of 
the old morals linger persistently. 

Thus, in the trade unions, a few 
leaders command the entire situation; 
a small militant group can easily 
sway union meetings and confer 
ences. Only when the situation 
brought about by these leaders de 
teriorates hopelessly and becomes un- 
bearable for the rank-and-file mem- 
bers are the voices of courageous 
individuals heeded. A healthy union 
always seems to spring from the 
ruins of old leadership. 

Tt will take a long time to build 
new moral structure fitted to the 
modern apparatus of Japanese soci 
ety—for the concepts of individual} 
judgment and responsibility, human 
dignity and rights, are largely alieo 
to Japanese cultural _ traditions 
Among other things, the problem o 
the Communist threat in Japan mus 
be approached from this perspective 
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“ar - 
ili ed f FTER a_ bitter wrangle, the 
waka French Government’s basic law 
ht say for Algeria was defeated, and the cabi- 
ertical, et of Maurice Bourges-Maunoury 
d sac. Went down with it. Though the law 
1, but) Was far from perfect, it offered the 
espest Algerians the beginnings of internal 
rsjbjlie| 2utonomy and an embryo of self- 
_ government within the French Re- 
11, the | public. Watered down after endless 
* by | and repetitive discussion, the law 
7 them | finally represented a compromise on 
sodern| 'W key issues: the question of a 
1 new! Single electoral constituency of Eu- 
‘al re-| Topeans and Moslems, instead of sep- 
ail in-| arate voting by race; and the forma- 
royed. | tion of an executive power through 
make tian council and its chair- 
an ) The fights on these issues began 
wel within the Government itself. André 
awit Morice, Defense Minister, led the 
ly. assault by the Right on the draft law. 
wn Morice had left the Radical party be- 
‘ation: | C2USe of the more liberal line toward 
ensily 7 Algeria pursued by its leader, ex- 
veuitih Premier Pierre Mendés-France. The 
siti agitation by Morice within the Cabi- 
rs de} Ue stimulated the right-wingers in 
wie the National Assembly. Though all 
mem | 8 leaders, including Morice, then 
ageon | agreed on a compromise, the very 
union) eXt day, when the Assembly debate 
it began, one right-wing leader after 
another deserted the Government. 
wuild 2 First to attack the law was the 
oe Gaullist intellectual Jacques Soustelle, 
oll ) who had preceded Socialist Robert 
vidual Lacoste as Resident Minister in Al- 
hens geria. In that position two years ago, 
> alien Soustelle had attempted to integrate 
Jitions Algerian Moslems by social reforms 
Jem of | ®lVing them the rights and standards 
ae of French citizens. Criticized then by 
soci the colonial group, he suddenly be- 
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came their hero when it became 
known that a Socialist would succeed 
him. The demonstration which the 
Algerian French organized for him 
when he departed moved him deeply, 
and he became a staunch defender of 
their interests afterward. One may 
say in some ways that Soustelle has 
been the Governor Faubus of this 
crisis. 

Some say Soustelle provoked the 
current mess because he hopes it will 
bring General de Gaulle to power. If 
so, he lacks political sense, for this 
is no revolutionary crisis. To be sure, 
prices are rising, farmers and gro- 
cers are organizing demonstrations, 
and some workers are threatening a 
new strike wave. But the wide fear of 
the inflationary spiral will probably 
enable a new government to check 
these disturbances. 

In any event, after Soustelle had 
made his move, most of the other 
right-wingers followed him. The Pou- 
jadists and Communists had already 
had a field-day in committee. Now 
they were joined by most of the 
conservatives, as well as by Mendés- 
France and other Radicals who felt 
the law did not go far enough. 
Morice, who rose to defend the law, 
was laughed at; Bourges-Maunoury, 
who made a good speech, made no 
impression whatsoever. Three months 
of hesitation, compromising and bick- 
ering had completely destroyed his 
good will. He will be forgotten as 
soon as his successor as Premier is 
nominated. 

For those who hoped France and 
Algerian nationalists could reach a 
compromise, the negative vote was a 
real tragedy, in that it must stimu- 
late the extremists on both sides. The 
Algerian National Front (FLN) was 
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| ANOTHER FALL IN FRANCE 


Bourges-Maunoury cabinet out as Assembly rejects Algerian compromise 


losing ground and was more ame- 
nable to settlement; some of the 
colons were having second thoughts. 
Now the colons feel their power, 
while the rebels see no alternative to 
all-out struggle. The uncommitted 
Algerian Moslems, facing a choice 
between the FLN with its unsavory 
methods and colonial rule, will surely 
choose the FLN. This is particularly 
true of the Moslem youth. 

This becomes all the more signifi- 
cant as the FLN is showing the abil- 
ity to utilize political as well as mili- 
tary means. By asking Tunisia and 
Morocco to present their case to the 
UN General Assembly, the rebels 
show good sense. One can imagine 
how they will exploit the defeat of the 
basic law. 

The right-wing, in its opposition to 
concessions, has repeatedly referred 
to the Tunisian and Moroccan prece- 
dents, in which concessions led to 
autonomy and then independence. 
But they forgot one Tunisian prece- 
dent. Some five years ago, after a 
long debate on the Tunisian problem, 
the Assembly rejected all the propos- 
als put before it: the Government 
proposal, the Opposition proposal, 
and a compromise. When the world 
was confronted with that political 
vacuum, it felt instinctively that a 
historic step had been taken, and 
that Tunisian independence had be- 
come inescapable. 

Those who followed the bitter and 
unruly debate in the Assembly have 
little doubt now about its ultimate 
upshot: The man who rejected Alge- 
rian autonomy out of fear of their 
constituents will one day have to vote 
Algerian independence out of fear of 
the consequences of the prolongation 
of the war. 
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By G. F. Hudson 


Three Modes 


for Four 


Why Stalin and his heirs have assailed 


Marx’s concept of Oriental despotism 


N 1950, an official report on Soviet Oriental studies 
ee “the rout of the notorious theory of the 
Asiatic mode of production.” Anyone ignorant of the 
teaching of Karl Marx might infer from these words that 
the Soviet scholars had just (at least in their own estima- 
tion) emerged victorious from an ideological clash with 
some school of bourgeois theorists working in the service 
of colonial imperialism. Astonishing would it be, then, to 
such an innocent to discover that this “notorious” doc- 
trine was that of Marx himself. It is true that Marx did 
not originate it, but he definitely accepted it; in the pref- 
ace to his Critique of Political Economy, published in 
1859, he enumerated four basic modes of production rec- 
ognizable in history since the dissolution of “primitive 
communism”—the Asiatic, the ancient European, the 
feudal and the capitalist—and elsewhere in his writings 
he elaborated his view of the Asiatic mode as a distinct 
form of economic and social structure. Why, then, have 
the Communists of our time, who claim Marx as the first 
of their prophets, been at pains to expunge from his 
teaching an element which belongs to its basic pattern? 

Two important books which have just appeared (pub- 
lished in the West, not in Communist-governed countries) 
provide ar. answer to this question. One of them is Pro- 
fessor Karl Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism, which exam- 
ines in detail the main historical examples of the type of 
social order based on what Marx called the Asiatic mode 
of production, and points out the practical implications 
of the facts for socialist theory. The other book is Milovan 
Djilas’s The New Class, which shows how the Communist 
revolution has brought about what its promoters held 
could not occur—the emergence of a new privileged 
ruling class in a society dedicated to the abolition of 
classes. The rise of this class was impossible by the 
version of Marxism which declared all exploitation and 
oppression of peoples to be due exclusively to classes 
owning private property—landlords and capitalists— 
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who managed the state in their own interest as their 
“executive committee”; with private property in the 
means of production once abolished, there could no 
longer be any kind of class rule. 

Unfortunately, Marx in his reference to the Asiatic 
mode of production also depicted a form of society in 
which neither private landlords nor capitalists, but Gov. 
ernment officials were the principal beneficiaries of the 
“extraction of surplus value.” Although Marx himself 
tried to minimize this aspect of his Asiatic mode, the ad. 
mission that absence or weakness of private property in 
the means of production did not necessarily mean social 
justice for the masses was a weak point in socialist theory, 
and one on which anarchist critics did not fail to attack 
it. As long, however, as Marxists nowhere held political 
power, they could always pooh-pooh the idea of any such 
consequences arising from socialization of the means of 
production through a proletarian revolution; it was only 
when the society actually produced in Russia by the vie- 
torious revolution began to show remarkable similarities 
to the Asiatic precedents that it became politically im- 
portant for the leaders of the new regime to explain 
away Marx’s embarrassing accounts of the latter. 

It was, nevertheless, no easy matter for convinced 
Marxists to reject the teaching of their master where he 
had been so explicit, and Professor Wittfogel points out 
that there was no outright condemnation of the theory of 
an Asiatic mode of production until after the Great Purge, 
which made Stalin the undisputed ideological arbiter of 
the Marxist-Leninist world. Stalin then, in 1939, revised 
Marx by the simple expedient of quoting him wrongly 
as speaking of only three and not four pre-socialist mode: 
of production. Since then it has been Communist ortho- 
doxy that there was never any such thing as a distinc 
Asiatic mode of production and that the prevailing form 
in Asia, as in Europe, prior to the rise of capitalism wa 
“feudal.” 

Professor Wittfogel is not only, like Djilas, an e& 
Communist; as professor of Chinese history at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Director of the Chinese His 
tory Project at Columbia, he is highly qualified to speak 
about the particular Oriental society which is the field o 
his professional study, and he has collected in addition 
to his own specialized knowledge a mass of material from 
recent research work on other Oriental societies. The 
information thus brought together amplifies, but doe 
not in essentials supersede, the observations which wert 
available to the pioneers of economics and sociology # 
the beginning of the 19th century and produced tht 
theory of a specifically Asiatic form of society as adopted 
by Marx. It was seen that in a number of Eastern cour 
tries agriculture was dependent on large-scale irrigatio 
works requiring highly organized social control, that thi 
control was vested in autocratic rulers, and that such 
rulers tended to govern in a manner so arbitrary thé 
“Oriental despotism” became a term connoting a type df 
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power more extreme in its unlimitedness than that of the 


so-called absolute monarchies of Europe. It was also 
noted that property rights were weak in these countries, 
that private niches lacked protection against the tax- 
gatherer, and that wealth was to be found—apart from 
the monarchs themselves and their close relatives— 
mainly among the governing officials. 

Since this type of society is to be found not only in 
Asia but elsewhere—the Peru of the Incas was an out- 
sanding and extreme example of it—Professor Wittfogel 
prefers to call it “hydraulic.” He defines it in a truly 
Marxist way according to its economic base, which is that 
of agriculture requiring large-scale irrigation in contrast 
to agriculture depending on rainfall and petty irrigation. 
The zone of the former comprises Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Turkestan and parts of India and China, whereas 
Europe as a whole belongs to the domain of the latter. 

The great despotic empires of the past have arisen pri- 
marily within the hydraulic zone because there the normal 
factors tending toward monarchical government in a 
developing society—the need for military leadership and 
the maintenance of law and order—are heavily rein- 
forced by the need for a strong central authority to 
organize the making of dykes and canals and direct the 
distribution of water. Without the proper performance of 
these functions, agriculture, on which the life of the 
people depends, would break down. The power of the 
tuler and the capacities of the administrative organiza- 
tion at his disposal thus become far greater than in a 
kingdom where the monarch does not perform such 
economic functions. 

From the conditions of hydraulic agriculture and the 
centralized organization required to maintain it arises the 
typical Oriental despotism, drawing revenue from all its 
subjects and paying salaries to large numbers of perma- 
nent officials and soldiers, who in their turn enforce the 
taxation. This royal bureaucracy is the real ruling class 
in such a state; it is not responsible to anyone but the 
monarch, and its great wealth is derived in salaries, pick- 
ings and perquisites from the offices it holds, not from 
independently owned property. The great Oriental mon- 
archies have always prevented the emergence of aristocra- 
ties based on secure property rights and capable of exert- 
ing political power as an “estate” apart from royal favor. 
Even more have they suppressed the development of 
bourgeois power through municipal liberties and char- 
ters, As Engels put it in 1890, referring to the Ottoman 
Empire of his time: 

“Turkish like any other Oriental despotism is incom- 
patible with a capitalist economy; the surplus value 
extorted is not safe from the hands of greedy satraps and 
pashas. The first basic condition of bourgeois acquisition 
is lacking: the security of the person and property of the 
trader.” 





In Europe, on the other hand, there took place a his- 
torical development which, although it produced strong 
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monarchical states during certain periods, showed a re- 
curring tendency either to eliminate central monarchical 
power or to impose organized constitutional checks on it. 
In the most formative epoch of ancient European civiliza- 
tion, the standard form of political structure was the city- 
republic—the small compact association of citizens with 
its militia army and its short-term elective public offices 
without any professional officialdom. After the unification 
of the Mediterranean world by the imperial power of 
Rome, the Roman city-republic was transformed into an 
autocratic monarchy, but for at least two centuries the 
autonomous civitas continued to be the most important 
administrative unit within the framework of the Empire. 
Only in the third century A.D. were the municipalities 
overwhelmed by the growth of the imperial bureaucracy. 
But the dissolution of the Empire itself followed in the 
fifth century, and in Western Europe it was never re- 
constituted in its old form. 

What emerged a few centuries later was a group of 
kingdoms each fragmented by a system of contractual 
relations involving tenure of land between the kings and 
numerous subordinate local rulers. This was feudalism in 
the strict sense of the term. Alongside it city-republics 
again appeared, but only in Italy and Switzerland did 
they attain full independence; elsewhere they formed 
semi-independent political entities within the loose struc- 
ture of the feudal kingdom. Both the feudal nobles and 
the self-governing towns, together with the clergy of the 
medieval church, formed corporate bodies represented in 
the assemblies variously known as diets, parliaments, 
cortes or states-general, with powers to grant or refuse 
taxes to the central government. 

From the end of the medieval period, centralized 
bureaucratic monarchies arose and held the center of the 
European stage until the 18th century. They nevertheless 
differed in vitally important respects from the great 
monarcho-bureaucratic states of Asia—the Ottoman, 
Mogul and Chinese empires. Even when the European 
monarchs were able to rid themselves of states-general as 
political checks on their power, they did so only by rec- 
ognizing legally guaranteed property rights and fiscal 
immunities which confined their governments in a man- 
ner unknown to the Eastern autocracies. Moreover, in 
certain areas of Europe, notably in Holland and England. 
parliamentary forms of government persisted and grew 
stronger, and it was in these countries that the new econ- 
omy of mercantile capitalism, initiated by the citv- 
republics of Italy, developed and flourished. Although 
from the time of the French Revolution the making of 
parliamentary constitutions was primarily the work of 
the bourgeoisie, the tradition of municipal liberties and 
parliamentary representation came from the medieval 
feudal world, when nobles and burghers made common 
cause in resisting the exaction of the royal officialdom. 

It is only by seeing European history in this perspec- 
tive that the significance of the Marxist classification of 
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basic economic and social forms can be fully appreciated. 
What was common to the slave-owning citizens of Greco- 
Roman antiquity, to the serf-controlling feudal nobles of 
the Middle Ages and to the worker-employing capitalists 
of modern Europe was their maintenance through various 
political and legal institutions of strong property rights, 
in contrast to the all-devouring state officialdom of the 
great Oriental monarchies. Such was the strength of the 
propertied classes in all three phases of European history 
that it was possible to defend the thesis that they were at 
all times the real rulers of society, using the state merely 
as their instrument. 

This could not, in Marx’s view, be asserted of typical 
Asian societies, where the bulk of the surplus value of 
production was extracted by the royal tax-gatherers and 
redistributed by the monarchy to its officials. Marx de- 
rided the idea that an Indian zamindar could be equated 
with a European landlord: “What kind of landlord is it,” 
he asks, “who keeps only a tenth of the rent and hands 
over nine-tenths to the state?” But Marx did not regard 
the world of Oriental despotism as admirable or progres- 
sive because of the preponderance of the state officialdom 
over all private property and private enterprise, nor did 
he see any fulfilment of his ideal of socialism even in the 
Inca empire, where all land and products were regarded 
as the property of the ruler. 

For Marx, socialism was a social order due to come 
after capitalism, when the advance of the forces of pro- 
duction had reached a point when capitalist relations 
of production were no longer adequate to sustain them. 
In the meantime, private capital accumulation and invest- 
ment still had an economically progressive role to play— 
particularly in transforming the stagnant economies of 
the East, where the unlimited official “squeeze” and the 
lack of “security of the person and property of the 
trader” were the great factors of obstruction to economic 
development. Marx did not see any analogy between his 
historic type of Asiatic society and his future socialist 
order, because he imagined the latter as democratically 
controlled and administered so that there would be no 
place in it for privilege or exploitation. But some of his 
critics—and at a later date, even more, the critics of 
Lenin—did see the danger that control of publicly owned 
means of production by a group of persons also in control 
of the coercive power of the state might lead not to an 
extension of democratic freedom but to a new system of 
all-embracing bureaucratic despotism. 

The Bolshevik Revolution took place in Russia, a coun- 
try with a historic political development intermediate 
between the typical European and Asiatic forms. The 
Russian Tsardom not only retained an unfettered autoc- 
racy longer than any other European monarchy—it was 
not limited by any parliamentary constitution until 1905 
—but even in the age of absolutism it had features which 
made it more arbitrary in operation than other monarchi- 
cal governments of Europe. Professor Wittfogel is prob- 


ably right in attributing this mainly to the Tartar 
conquest, which made the Grand Dukes of Moscow the 
tax-gatherers for the Khans of the Golden Horde. The 
pattern of administrative practice thus stamped on Russia 
survived the Westernizing reforms of Peter the Great and 


his successors. ) 


The Bolsheviks, along with other European Marxists, 
constantly attacked the Tsardom as “Asiatic,” and spoke 
of the old Russian order as the Aziatchina, which was for 
them a term of abuse. But it was the very characteristic of 
the Tsardom which had most incurred the censure of the 
revolutionary intelligentsia—its secretive, arbitrary and 
tyrannical bureaucratism—which was restored and un- 
derwent a vast new expansion under the Soviet regime. 
The Bolsheviks’ claim to a monopoly of political power 





for their party, their intolerance toward every form of 
opposition or resistance to their policies, and the in. | 
creasing identification of Party members with the state 
administration (inclusive of all managerial economic 
functions) rapidly turned the Russian “socialist” order | 
into something which bore a far closer resemblance to 
an old-fashioned Eastern despotism than to the workers’ 
democracy anticipated by Marx. 

Professor Wittfogel’s masterly analysis of hydraulic 
society enables us to see more clearly how it is that a | 
movement that in its origins genuinely, and at all times | 
formally, has aimed at extending democratic freedoms by 
elimination of the powers and privileges of private capi- | 
tal should have ended by subjecting entire peoples to an | 
unlimited despotic tyranny. He shows that the creat | 
question is that of effective checks on the central state ) 
apparatus. What distinguishes the more extreme forms 
of despotism in past history is the absence or insignifi- 
cance of organized social factors capable of resisting 
and curbing the excesses of monarcho-bureaucratic power. 
These have been, in the first place, vested property inter- 
ests; secondly, professional bodies such as churches, uni- 
versities and corporations of lawyers; and thirdly, but ( 
only in recent times, labor unions. Supplementary to 
these, rather than of primary significance, have been the 
more strictly political limitations of the state power by | 
parliamentary constitution, free elections and guaranteed 
rights of opposition parties. 

All these restrictions, however, have another side to 
their capacities; if they are safeguards against tyranny. 
they can also obstruct desirable national reforms and 
thus generate oppressions of their own. In an age when 
the memory of autocratic misrule had faded and the more © 
obvious need was to advance toward social justice by} 
overriding reactionary vested interests, it was natural for 
radical social reformers to be more concerned about 
enhancing the power of the state as the democratic public 
authority than about keeping it within bounds. This tend 
ency was by no means confined to Marxists, but it wa 
when linked with a theory of irreconcilable class struggle / 
and a purpose of expropriation of all private property) 
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IN CHINA, MASS CONSTRUCTION 


in the means of production (including peasant property ) 
that it attained its full momentum. 

Finally, combined with the idea of the leading role of 
a single party as the vanguard of a revolutionary working 
class, it led inevitably to the achievement of totalitarian 
power. The party-state not only exercised all the normal 
functions of government, having abolished private eco- 
nomic enterprise; it became the sole employer and entre- 
preneur, and by excluding all but its own nominees from 
the leadership of labor unions and professional associa- 
tions became itself the sole representative of the interests 
of workers, peasants and intelligentsia. Such a system is 
not only unlimited and arbitrary in its bearing on the 
individual subject to it; it requires at the top, as the 
recent purge in Moscow has once more shown, a personal 
autocratic arbiter who must exclude from political life, 
even if he does not put to death, all serious rivals to his 
authority. Thus, behind a thin disguise of popular sov- 
ereignty, the Communist governmental system reproduces 
the ancient pattern of large-scale despotism with an auto- 
cratic ruler, his court, his ministers and his various grades 
of officials ruling over a powerless subject population. 

Orthodox Communism, having denied the validity of 
the category of the Asiatic mode of production as de- 
scribed by Marx, now refers to the traditional social 
structures of Russia, Turkey, India and China simply as 
“feudal,” implying that they were all passing through just 
the same stages of necessary economic transition to capi- 
talism as European society had already done at a slightly 
earlier date. Academically, the only result of thus lump- 
Ing together indiscriminately all pre-industrial societies 
is to render more difficult the historical explanation of the 
emergence of capitalism, for it ignores the contrast be- 


| tween the Kleinstaaterei of late medieval Europe, in which 
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PROJECTS FOLLOWED DESPOTIC CONTROL OF GREAT WATERWAYS 


Florence, Venice or Bruges could be self-governing units, 
and the great Eastern empires in which such autonomies 
were precluded. For practical politics the new doctrine, 
by attributing past oppressions to landlords and not to 
state officials—or to the latter only as instruments of the 
former—avoids arousing the fear that there may be dan- 
gers in the rule of an uncontrolled bureaucracy even after 
landlords have been liquidated. 

In Professor Wittfogel’s view, the problem of classifi- 
cation of the historic forms of society and of the transi- 
tions between them is not at all remote from the vital 
issues of current affairs. Because Marxism worked out 
such a theory of history, it was able to become the great 
ideological force which has affected directly or indirectly 
all the thinking of our time. If mankind is to recover from 
the’ disastrous consequences which the doctrine has now 
had in practice, there must be revision and correction of 
it by reference to the entirety of historical knowledge now 
available—much of which, moreover, was already ac- 
cepted by Marx himself, but has been obscured by his 
successors. As Professor Wittfogel puts it in a notable 
passage of his book: 

“Western writers, teachers and practicing politicians 
who do not understand the meaning of their institutional 
and cultural heritage are poorly equipped to unleash its 
creative potential. And they are also poorly equipped 
to combat Communist totalitarianism. For however nec- 
essary military preparedness and a courageous economic 
policy may be, they are only two among several essentials. 
Equally important is the judicious implementation of in- 
stitutional change. And most important, because most 
fundamental, is a a thorough grasp of the multiform 
course of history and of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities it imposes on free men.” 
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PAGODAS, POLICE 
AND POLITICS IN BURMA. 


ome DAY I arrived in Rangoon, 
exuberant crowds of youths were 
ranging the roads, dousing pails of 
water on passersby or aiming home- 
made water guns, usually converted 
bicycle pumps, at passing autos. Since 
it was 95°, an auto running the gant- 
let had the choice of closing its win- 
dows and suffocating in the oppres- 
sive heat, or risking a shower of 
water. 

“It’s not rowdyism,” said my host 
Tun Thin as we drove from the air- 
port to the University area, “simply 
the Burmese New Year.” On the New 
Year, it appears, the fun-loving Bur- 
mese organize a Mardi Gras, with 
evening competitions between differ- 
ent groups in singing, dancing, cos- 
tumes and the like. On New Year’s 
Day, all the Buddhas are lovingly 
“purified” with water, but gradually, 
in the general fun-fest, it became 
common to turn the hose on one’s 
neighbors and friends. And no one 
was immune. 

The purification ceremony was 
mixed in with other legends, the chief 
one having to do with a story of a 
dying god. The god of the upper 
world and the god of the lower world 
once engaged in combat, and the god 
of the lower world lost his head. If 
his head touched the earth, the soil 
would become sterile, and if it 
touched the waters the oceans would 
dry up; the head had to be carried 
constantly by holy men, and, on the 
New Year, there was a changing of 
the guard. Although Burma is a 
Buddhist country, the legend, with its 
cycle of “rebirth” and its coincidence 
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with spring, seems to come straight 
out of The Golden Bough. 

The main New Year's celebration 
was held at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 
that fantastic compound of hundreds 
of golden Buddhas topped by a large, 
50-foot pagoda, all in gold. A Bud- 
dhist place of worship has little of 
the sense of awe and mystery that 
other religions seek to create. People 
sit, stroll, eat, drink; children scam- 
per, play, ‘urinate; other persons, 
heads bowed, forehead touching the 
ground, pray and seek inspiration. 
On this day, the compound was 
thronged with thousands of persons, 
mostly village people, who came in 
different colored longhis and shirts. 
Each group had its own drums, pipes 
and dancers, the latter with faces 
whitened and wearing a head-dress 
of small, semi-precious stones, topaz 
or peridot, that are common in the 
area. The dancing was continuous, 
the rhythms slow and jerky, with 
each dancer actually shifting poses 
rather than moving, es hands and 
shoulders adopted many different, 
graceful postures. 

The mood of all the groups was 
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lation of his writings. The “cave” is 
actually a large, blue-tiled assembly 
hall, fitted with all modern conven- 
iences of light and amplification, but 
it stands encased within a rough- 
hewn shell which, from the flat 
countryside, looks like a mound of 
rubble, carted there from the city. 

Most of the young intellectuals, 
teachers at the University, are un- 
happy at this state support of Bud- 
dhism but rarely say so openly. In 
fact. to my great surprise, criticism 
of the regime is voiced only sotto 
voce. U Nu, the Prime Minister, has 
a great reputation as a democrat, and 
Burma is ruled by the Socialist party 
with small parliamentary opposition. 
But, as one probes a bit beneath the 
surface, one finds that Burma is actu- 
ally a one-party state and that criti- 
cism is not taken very easily. “I can 
go to a minister and tell him privately 
that I think an economic policy is 
wrong,” one man at the University 
told me, “but if I were to say so pub- 
licly there might be repercussions.” 
“Of what kind?” I asked. He only 
shrugged. 

Later, I found out that Burma has 
a secret police with extraordinary 
powers. Initially its motives were 
pure. In 1953, U Nu, worried about 
the possibilities of corruption and 
citing the glaring example of the 
Kuomintang as a government un- 
dermined by corruption, instituted a 
Bureau of Special Investigation. The 
BSI has become a fearsome moloch, 
with powers to arrest first and investi- 
gate later. A clammy sense of fear 
now pervades all Government offices, 
paralyzing all initiative. A Govern- 
ment official dreads making a mis- 
take, because it might be interpreted 
as a wilful act of sabotage or corrup- 
tion. One American observer cited 
numerous instances where Govern- 
ment ventures are failing because 
everyone is afraid to take responsi- 
bility. But, more than that, the BSI 
has become in effect a political po- 
lice, and a number of persons, I was 
told, were being held without trial 
for “investigation” because they had 
expressed critical opinions. 
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When I questioned a Government 
official, he seemed surprised to learn 
that I was aware of the BSI—it may 
be an instance of how poor is the 
foreign reporting in Burma, or how 
favorable a press U Nu commands, 
that few foreign journalists I ques- 
tioned in India and Japan knew of 
its existence—but he argued, simply, 
that it was a necessary watchdog on 
government. 


NE CAN explain many things in 

Burma by its precarious posi- 
tion next to Red China and by the 
fact that stretches of the back and 
hill country are still held by Red 
Flag (Trotskyist) and White Flag 
(Communist) guerrillas, as well as 
rebel groups of Kachins, Shans and 
other linguistic and tribal groups 
which refuse to accept Burmese 
hegemony. 

The history of Burma’s struggle 
for independence is a confused rec- 
ord of ideological meanderings. Be- 
fore the war, Burma was a province 
of British India and was administered 
largely by Indian and British civil 
servants. The nationalist movement 
was led by a group of voung students 
and teachers who called themselves 
“thakins” or “masters,” a term of ad- 
dress usually reserved for Europeans 


and adopted by the Burmese to dem- 
onstrate their equality with the colo- 
nial rulers. During the war, the 
thakins collaborated with the Japa- 
nese—U Nu was briefly foreign min- 
ister of the Japanese puppet govern- 
ment—but turned against them when 
they realized that the Japanese prom- 
ises were spurious. 

Many of these young thakins, in- 
cluding U Nu’s closest co-workers, 
Than Tun and Thakin So, became 
Communists; others became infected 
with fascist ideology. Aung San, the 
great hero of Burmese liberation, 
whose picture hangs in almost every 
Burmese home, wrote in 1941 while 
living in Tokyo: “We should have no 
nonsense about individualism and 
parliamentary opposition.” The draft 
constitution which he prepared was 
patterned on that of Germany and 
Italy, “with strong leadership and the 
state supreme.” (Even among the 
young intellectuals, these early ideas 
seem unknown. When I asked some 
to explain the reasons for such 
views, they seemed nonplussed that 
Aung San had ever expressed them.) 

Aung San, the military leader of 
the resistance, was assassinated in 
1947, shortly after Burma gained its 
independence, and the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, which he 
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had formed as an all-party combina- 
tion, almost fell apart when the dif- 
ferent Communist factions went into 
rebellion. The remaining leaders, 
headed by U Nu, repudiated fascist 
and Communist ideology and de- 
clared themselves socialists, but traces 
of the old ideologies persist. 

These traces show up most of all 
in the doctrinaire approach to sociali- 
zation. Burma is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, with a normal rice 
surplus for export. Yet, the new mas- 
ters are intent on large-scale indus- 
trialization and socialization which 
go far beyond the capacity of its 
physical resources and, particularly, 
its trained personnel. Burma is build- 
ing a large steel mill, though it has 
no coal, iron ore or other resources 
other than a huge amount of steel 
scrap left over from the war. The 
mill is highly uneconomic, but Burma 
feels that it would not be a “modern” 
state unless it had a steel mill. 

In its desire for showpieces, Burma 
has built a huge modern airport 
(three times larger than any in 
India) and an eight-story hospital 
(though there are few trained 
nurses). Only recently has the Gov- 
ernment become troubled. 

The lack of trained personnel has 
multiplied Burma’s woes. Some time 
ago, Burma sent a purchasing mission 
to Russia, which ordered a fantastic 
amount of cement in a barter deal. 
When it arrived, there was no place 
to store it. Nor could Burma sell it 
to neighboring India, since the Rus- 
sians were selling the same cement 
more cheaply to India. The rains 
came, and the cement dissolved into 
sticky heaps on the docks. 

Perhaps such snarls are inevitable 
in a new state trying to do so much 
at once. But many of Burma’s defects 
—and positive sides, too—are summed 
up in the personality of Premier 
Nu. In many ways, his strengths and 
weaknesses are those of Nehru. He 
can be genuinely humble, deeply re- 
ligious, and warm and outgoing to 
people—but, at the same time, highly 
capricious. His close advisers com- 
plain that on important occasions he 
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will ignore all the evidence that has 
been painfully accumulated on a sub- 
ject and act on an impulse. A politi- 
cian must often rely on his instincts 
when the situation is a political one, 
but not when these fly in the face of 
hard economic realities. 


oe remarkable fact about the 
ruling group of Burma, despite 
its long history of political activity, is 
its youth. U Nu himself is just over 
50, but the “strong man” in the 
Government and most intelligent 
planner, Deputy Premier Kyaw (pro- 
nounced Chyaw) Nien, is only 42. At 
the age of 27, Kyaw Nien was Vice 
Foreign Minister under the Japanese; 
later, he became a resistance leader 
and general secretary of the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. A 
socialist, Kyaw Nien is less doctri- 
naire than most in the party and 
willing to learn from experience. He 
has built around him a small group 
of young economic experts, few of 
whom are bound to the ideologies and 
struggles for independence (an obvi- 
ous political handicap) but most of 
whom have been trained abroad—at 
the London School, Harvard and 
other universities. Tun Thin, the 
brightest economist in Burma, won 
the David Wells prize at Harvard for 
a doctoral dissertation on the Theory 
of Markets, no mean accomplishment 
for a foreign student. Tun Thin, who 
is only 30, left the Government re- 
cently because of his clashes with the 
bureaucracy and has returned to the 
University of Rangoon, where he is 
building a small research group. The 
latter, as I can testify irom personal 
discussion, is as sharp and bright as 
any group of social scientists in the 
U.S. or Britain. 

If the various hill insurrections 
were to end, national income, it is 
said, would jump 20 per cent (al- 
though some people, one observer 
commented sourly, particularly in the 
Army and ministries, have a vested 
interest now in these rebellions). But, 
beyond that, the problems Burma 
faces seems insurmountable. There 
are, as in India and Ceylon, the divis- 


ive pulls of linguistic and _ tribal 
groups. Burma has five semi-autono- 
mous states of different stocks, the 
largest of them the Kachins, Karens 
and Shans, each speaking different 
languages. The Burmese language it- 
self is a precarious unifier, since 
many of the country’s intellectuals 
rarely use it—English is the common 
tongue of communication and the 
only language used in the University 
—and often they can’t write it. 

Work is a problem. The Burmese 
are overindulgent, easygoing people, 
unwilling as a rule to work hard. 
Rangoon, with its buildings in dis- 
repair, its uncollected garbage, its 
smelly ditches, its people sleeping in 
the streets, its ubiquitous smells, 
comes closest to resembling Calcutta 
of any city in Southeast Asia. It is 
not so quixotic, perhaps, that David 
Riesman’s Lonely Crowd is favorite 
reading among young Burmese intel- 
lectuals and that the problem they 
talk about most is how to rouse 
Burma out of its tradition-ridden 
habits and provide some ambitious, 
inner-directed drive in its people. 

Ultimately, however, the future of 
Burma may lie in the success or fail- 
ure of U Nu to win the support of 
the new, younger generation of intel- 
lectuals who lack the early burning 
faith of nationalism which gave the 
older generation its goals. Western- 
trained, they seem immune to Com- 
munist appeals, but most seem dis- 
couraged and their resentment be- 
comes canalized against the facade of 
democracy which masks the one-party 
rule by the Socialists and one-man 
rule by U Nu. On numerous occa: 
sions, one found them talking pri- 
vately of the need for an opposition 
party, not for the sake of any ideol- 
ogy but simply for the right to criti- 
cize openly and freely. Since these 
men, young as they are, are the teach- 
ers of the next generation, and Asia, 
as U Nu himself knows, is a continent 
where the volatile students can 
abruptly change political balances, 
these economists hold the future in 
their hands. 

(Next week: Bombay, India) 
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EDITORIAL 








ANIC seems the dominant reaction to the Soviet space 
Divclite among those most concerned with U.S. mili- 
tary policy. The panic is understandable, since the tend- 

‘ency until now has been to underestimate both the 

potential of modern science and the abilities of Russian 

| scientists. 

| The V-1 rocket perfected by the Nazis began raining 

‘death on London 13 years ago. With radar and similar 

control devices already realities, it was evident that the 
piloted bombing plane would ultimately give way to the 

‘long-range guided missile. To be sure, all three U.S. 

services were soon engaged—with the aid of former 

\ German rocket-builders—in missiles research. Neverthe- 

less, the greater share of postwar military spending— 

literally, hundreds of billions of dollars—went to build 

B-36, B-50 and B-52 planes whose days had been num- 

bered back in 1944. While the services went on demand- 

ing the equipment they best understood, and economy- 
minded bureaucrats merely cried “Less!”, political critics 

} attempted to establish their reputations for defense-mind- 

edness by demanding more piloted bombers and super- 

carriers. The defense establishment—which had fallen 
behind in fighter aircraft when it encountered the Soviet 

MIG in Korea, which may well be behind in submarines 

now, and which has never taken defense against the new 

hesceagn seriously—thus also lagged in the field in which 
it had staked all: strategic bombing. 
Many factors stood behind this lag: inter-service ven- 

dettas, official secrecy, politically-inspired stinginess, a 

lack of control by two administrations and half-a-dozen 

Congresses, the hasty willingness of uncritical patriots to 

aaesa whatever “experts” demanded. Most damaging, 
however, was the myth of the inevitable superiority of 

“American” science. This myth was always silly, for the 

very atom bomb on which it was based stemmed largely 

from the initiative and work of European refugees (as 

— as a basic policy decision by an unusually imagina- 
tive President). Meanwhile, our propagandists had great 

}{un ridiculing Russian claims to scientific achievement, 

despite Mendeleyev, Metchnikov, Lobachevsky and Ka- 

pitsa. Only recently, the Administration scoffed at claims 
of a Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile. We shall 
have learned our lesson only when we actively expect not 
only new Russian scientific feats, but Chinese, Japanese, 

German and Czech achievements as well. For today any 

modern society willing to devote adequate funds and 
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| MOSCOW'S ‘MOON’ 


intelligence is capable of taking the next step in world 
science’s march into the unknown. 


|* THE MINDS of men not involved with the military 
race, two reactions are significant. One, to which some 
Senators have alluded, is a possible awe in the world at 
large of Soviet power vis-d-vis the Atlantic community. 
This danger, while real, should not be overrated. The 
U.S. atomic monopoly—for many political reasons—had 
little influence in Eastern Europe and China between 1945 
and 1948. With global war now ruled out by the Soviet- 
American capacity to obliterate humanity, people will 
continue to make their political decisions on political 
grounds, the foremost of which is the possibility of indi- 
vidual self-development. 

A more universal reaction is admiration for the scien- 
tific triumph as such. Men have dreamed of the conquest 
of space for generations, as they have dreamed of the 
conquest of disease, superstition, fear and poverty on this 
planet. Anyone who advances these dreams will win the 
instinctive approval of the majority of mankind. The 
men who produce a cure for cancer or heart disease, or a 
preventive therapy for mental illness, will earn greater 
plaudits than politicians of any persuasion. Those who 
judge societies in this way will not be entirely wrong; for 
respect for scientific creation in the service of man is 
one, though not the only, hallmark of civilization. 

Ironically, the USSR has been rather lacking in such 
respect. Although it has always paid its top scientists 
well, the Stalinist persecution of scientific non-conformists 
has been notorious. Outside the field of military technol- 
ogy (to which totalitarians are always devoted), Soviet 
science is still largely reaping the fruits of the freer scien- 
tific atmosphere of pre-Communist Russia. 

Nevertheless, the United States is no model in this 
respect either. Quite apart from recent political forays 
against individual scientists, the national exaltation of the 
gadgeteer and engineer (at the expense of the scientific 
thinker and dreamer), as well as top-level indifference 
to non-military science (viz., our lag in peaceful nuclear 
energy), limit the creative possibilities of U.S. scientists, 
to the detriment of mankind generally as well as the inter- 
national role of our democracy. Surely the “moon” over 
Moscow should stimulate our leaders to a new apprecia- 
tion of the scientific potential—and of the resources, free- 
doms and cultural emphases required to sustain it. 
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Moral Judgments in U.S. History 


The American Conscience. 
By Roger Burlingame. 
Knopf}. 420 pp. $6.75. 


THIs is an interesting attempt to 
sensitize readers to a somewhat fresh 
perspective on our history. It is con- 
cerned with the more intangible, non- 
institutional, properly moral function 
of human judgment as it has ap- 
proved, disapproved, recommended 
and denounced aspects of American 
change. Nevertheless, it cannot help 
but be a kind of history of the whole 
enterprise, from the Puritan settle- 
ment to the present era, when “our 
national conscience” is confronted 
with the fearful prospect of “merg- 
ing with an international conscience.” 

The author concedes that chapters 
of his story record “mere political 
events . . . the working out of eco- 
nomic designs or social complexes,” 
but he insists that conscience plays 
a peculiar role in American history 
because of our characteristic compul- 
sion to assign moral values to every 
major event, theory or social trend. 
By so concentrating on the story of 
the American people’s persistent ef- 
forts to appraise itself, Burlingame 
offers the reader a far-ranging intel- 
lectual excursion into the more inti- 
mate side of our evolving civilization. 

There is much to be said for the 
special significance of “conscience” 
in the history of a people who delib- 
erately constituted themselves first a 
nation and then a republic. Even 
foreign critics join with American 
interpreters in conceding that the 
question of who we are and what our 
role must be in any context is invari- 
ably couched in moral terms. It is an 
English critic, Sir Thomas Pownall, 
saying in 1783: “The genuine Lib- 
erty on which America is founded is 
totally and entirely a New System of 
Things and Men.” And it is a modern 
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American novelist, F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald, disillusioned with much yet be- 
lieving that “France was a land, 
England was a people, but America, 
having about it still that quality of 
an idea, was harder to utter. .. . It 
was willingness of the heart.” 

The selection of a moral perspec- 
tive might not have been worth re- 
marking in the 19th century, but it 
is in the mid-20th. It is also interest- 
ing that the author has apparently 
come to see the significance of moral 
purpose and judgment after he has 
devoted intensive study to phases of 
developing industrialization in Amer- 
ica. Burlingame’s major studies, pre- 
vious to this book, have been: March 
of the Iron Men, Engines of Democ- 
racy and Backgrounds of Power. He 
seems, first, to have been taken with 
the imaginative power of the mate- 
rial basis of American civilization, 
while he is now apparently trying to 
focus on what he tends to abstract as 
“the” conscience of America. His 
transition from the first to the pres- 
ent phase was marked by an interest 
in great Americans, as evidenced by 
his two popular biographies, pub- 
lished in 1955, on Henry Ford and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

In trying to see the pattern of 
Franklin’s life, Burlingame could 
hardly avoid the question of con- 
science, of moral purpose and, more 
broadly, of American character—as 
well as some speculation on the na- 
ture of the American “dream.” The 
shift of interest from the human ef- 
fects of the assembly line in mass pro- 
duction, let us say, to wider and 
more moral concerns affecting “the 
American soul” is a shift that carries 
about itself the suggestion of an 


) In 


antithesis. It is necessary to ask: Pe 
Does Burlingame’s investigation into 
“the American conscience” presume we 
the existence of some sort of irrecon- lideal 
cilable dualism between the “mate: hi 
rial” story and the “spiritual” story \ 
. conti 

of America’s development? } 

The answer is plainly yes. But a 
careful reading of this always read- 
able and sometimes exciting book -~ 
produces more confusion and dis- Leia! 
appointment than a cursory one bhree 
would be likely to induce. The sad bifies 
truth is that Burlingame wants to tell] 
a bold new story without the pain of 
tough new analytical work—that he 
is more ambitious than his intellec-k4) 3 
tual stamina warrants. Consequently, 
he is ready almost casually to settle 
for the conventional disjunction be: 
tween matter and spirit, and its in 
vidious associations regarding moral 
purposes and ideals—that these must}... . 
be derived from a “conscience” that 
is religious in inspiration and com 
trol, or else we can have nothing but 
the rationalization of egoistic, nat/p,j;,, 
rowly self-interested material desires! 

Not only does this do an injustice 
to the rational, humanly-dictated con jeerts 
trols over goals and aims, and ulti)... 
mately to the nature of the humanj.q , 
self, but it results in a rigid worship}... 
of “conscience,” as if whatever “the” of Pu 
conscience dictates or exhorts is ips/4n4, 
facto right and good. That conscientt jreyros 
may conflict with another conscience, ' ,. 
or the conscience on one level within Rests | 
the self war with the conscience at iIboe. 
another level; or that the bloodthirsty}. ip’ 
conscience may be the source of bri-It i, 
tal and inexcusable human suffering App 
and evil; or even that the conscien® Burlin 
is no separate faculty, nor a hight Ao 4, 
life without roots, but some cluster “fmeqq}, 
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principles born of personal and social 
experience, nourished by memory 
and literature and the pressures of 
changing society—these realities the 
Uuthor cannot quite escape, but nei- 
‘ther can he clarify them or take them 
into proper account because of the 
rch superficial description of the moral 
Pint that he trusts as a good map. 
In the long run, Burlingame pays 

y high price for resting content with 
asks f = and essentially un- 





“7 examined views about fundamental 
— questions, like the nature of human 
TECOM: | ‘deals and values, and their relation- 
—_ ship to techniques of realization and 
oy control. He is in no position to ques- 
tion the conventional homage paid 
o the Puritan conscience, for exam- 
ple, and liberally concedes that it has 
book provided a “moral core” for Ameri- 

d dis|-an character which has endured for 
y one'three centuries. He sometimes iden- 
Pa sad “ the “peculiarly American dis- 


But a 
} read- 


osition to seek moral reference 
oints for American aims and deeds” 
ith the persistence of a conscience 


aa ‘that has remained Puritan,” a stern 
uently, 


» settle 
on be: 


its in- 


moral “Oddly enough, this near-miracu- 
a lous role assigned to the Puritan con- 
sience is never squared with the 

d “a * wade conscientious distaste for 
uritanism, which he also expresses. 
, [Delineating the recurrence of the 
uritan impulse in the developing 
ontier experience, Burlingame as- 
we we are able to sense in its re- 
(currence something “sharp, acrid 
em d unmistakable, like a familiar 
pers ell.” He castigates the “tyranny” 
Me fof Puritan institutions and laws, and 


is 1P8 Hinds the “blue laws” morbid and 
re 


we 0 


nd righteous voice that has always 
oken in critical instants, and lo! 
ie Aanericein soul has been saved 


om ae 
esires! 

| justice 
2 me 


neurotic. As for the “theocracy,” as 
Cience, |e expanded it carried with it “its 
withi9 Masts and thanksgivings, its stocks, 
nce #Riboes, pillories, ducking-stools, 
ipping-posts, and other equipment 
of the church state.” 


Pe Apparently the conscience to which 
a nt Purlingame is prepared to bow is 
Be not to be correlated with personal 
is 


meddlesomeness (which he deplores) , 
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nor political theocracy (which, as a 
good democrat, he rejects), nor legal 
intolerance (which he despises). But 
it is the whole man and the prevail- 
ing character of the community that 
one properly makes moral judgments 
about; and, clearly, judgments about 
the Puritan and his special way of 
life must connect conscience with 
action, beliefs with ways of express- 
ing and translating them into daily 
realities, and religion with philoso- 
phy, science and the theory and prac- 
tice of government. On such a multi- 
factored basis, the two conventional 
myths with which Burlingame oper- 
ates no longer do service. Neither the 
myth of invincible and incorruptible 
Puritan conscience nor the myth of 
the unendurable gloom and persecu- 
tory oppression of Puritanism in 
action define the true grandeur or the 
appalling limitations of the Puritan 
way of life. 

We may take Burlingame’s proce- 
dure in the instance of Puritanism as 
typical of his approach throughout. 
When he passes from the Puritans to 
the period of the Enlightenment and 
the founding fathers, he shows him- 
self as wholehearted in accepting the 
verdict of our political historians on 
the key role of this liberal temper in 
determining the character of our 
democratic experiment as he was in 
accepting the judgment of the reli- 
giously oriented historians in deriving 
“the core of American conscience” 
from the Puritans. The difficulty is 
obvious. The Puritan “core” of con- 
science and character, and the toler- 
ant, rational humanism of philoso- 
pher-statesmen like Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Franklin, are substantially 
different in outlook. The content of 
these two different consciences was 
not the same. 

When the author writes lyrically of 
the men who had a “passion for lib- 
erty” and who wrote their enlight- 
ened philosophy into the Declaration 
of Independence, he is plainly approv- 
ing of a secular, humanistic ideal 
which is in rebellion against what he 
impatiently calls the “doctrinal mists 

. of the Reformation.” Is this then 
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to be taken as a sign that America 
had progressed from its Puritan in- 
fancy to its Enlightened young man- 
hood? Or is it rather that Bur- 
lingame is prepared to greet each 
later historic stage happily, on the 
basis of the preponderant evaluations 
made of the period by historical 
“authorities”? 

As we read on, to the phase of the 
frontier, the Turner thesis becomes 
uppermost; and the rough, whisky- 
drinking, “lonesick” Westerner be- 
comes the bearer of a “passionate ef- 
fort to maintain and nurture the 
equality concept.” 

One might anticipate that the Civil 
War would prove recalcitrant to Bur- 
lingame’s procedure. The first sure 
sign of trouble here comes when the 
author stops speaking about “the 
American conscience” and substitutes 
accounts of “regional consciences.” 
The plural is impressive—it has been 
underground so long. Burlingame ac- 
counts for the presence of “regional 
consciences” by citing two para- 
mount divisive questions. Was the 
United States a nation or merely a 
league of nations; and could Negro 
slavery be permitted in a society dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal? He attempts with 
conspicuous courage to answer both 
questions. The first question he be- 
lieves was fact” 
through the integrating forces of 
communications, industry and com- 
merce in a nationally interdependent 
network. The second question he be- 
lieves was answered in economic fact, 
but without a moral appeal sufh- 
cient to quiet the consciences of 
either the North or the South. He 
asserts that slavery had encumbered 
the prosperity and progress of the 
South before the war came, and thus 
believes the view that the Civil War 
was a “repressible” conflict. 

Neither the economic thesis about 
slavery nor the historic thesis that 
“conscience” demanded a war that 
was otherwise avoidable is original 
with the author; nor is this the place 
to investigate the material truth of 
either hypothesis. What is surprising, 


answered “in 
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however, is the almost carefree man- 
ner in which Burlingame puts for- 
ward these controversial interpreta- 
tions. One can only say that, while 
the professional historian will shud- 
der at this license, readers who have 
not been debauched by learning can 
maintain their rapid-reading pace. 

The Civil War is, of course, the 
great divide; its end marks the begin- 
ning of what Burlingame now calls 
“national conscience.” Since, as he 
somewhere remarks, “We live by 
slogans; our guideposts are abstrac- 
tions,” the story of our “national 
conscience” is quickly told in less 
than one hundred pages. The tour 
begins with “moral paralysis in the 
gilded age,” stops for a glimpse of 
“reform” and concludes with “the 
end of the American dream.” 

One way of divining what is meant 
by this last is the author’s closing 
caution that “the American destiny 
is no longer manifest.” The national 
conscience which emerged after the 
Civil War and “matured” in the suc- 
cessive phases of reappraisal, re- 
form and growing international con- 
cern is still to be achieved in actual- 
ity and depth. Burlingame finds that 
from a moral point of view “our 
land looks sterile enough”—this is a 
“morally arid interval.” The frontier 
is gone; but perhaps, he proposes, it 
lurks in some area of the human 
mind? Religion has become “a social 
convention,” “intellect is in the dis- 
card,” and politics is “dictated by 
a cult of mediocrity.” 

What Burlingame hopes for is 
some kind of renewal. The Puritan 
voice may again speak and save us, 
although there is no discussion of 
how. The “national conscience” may 
come to terms with the need to co- 
operate in world problems, and create 
thereby a “public sense of right and 
wrong that has no sectional bounda- 
ries.” In an ascending curve of in- 
spiration, Burlingame suggests that 
we may even discover that “such 
times as these may be the most preg- 
nant”; and he finally asks: “Is it not 
possible to feel, in an hour of quiet 
darkness when we have turned off the 











television, the old forces rallying} 
round us?” 

These urgencies and these hopes 
can be more finely or felicitously 
phrased; but by and large they are, 
the general hope, although some off 
us would stress creative and new as 
well as “old” forces. It is, in any! 
case, not the closing courtesies of this’ 
book that require comment, but the} 
golden opportunity somehow never 
seized throughout its 400 smooth 
pages. The fatal flaw of not deciding 
how to use the cardinal term “con- 
science” gives this work its amor- 
phous and ultimately deceptive cast, | 
For conscience may be taken to mean 
whatever the dominant groups value 
or condemn in any given phase of| 
history; and in that neutral sense of 
majoritarian judgment we should! 
look for a history of opinion, a his. 
tory of what the greater number of 
newspaper and book and pamphlet! 
and pulpit “leaders” were saying and 
writing. Or the story of conscience 
might mean, not necessarily what the 
leaders said or implied, but what the! 
people, in their literature, their songs. 
their folk sayings, in their letters and 
conversations revealed that they be- 
lieved; and then we would have an 
essay on popular sentiment, beliefs 
and mores. But, finally, the story of 
“the American conscience” might 
mean those characteristic principlest 
that individuate our history as a dis, 
criminable civilization; and this int 
volves, in addition to all the scholarly 
controls, a considerable element of 
choice and decision about what is im- 
portant and what is relatively minor. 
This third use of “conscience” also 
requires responsible interpretation, 
based on a rare blend of scientific 
hypothetical reasoning with the ar) 
of historical and philosophic vision} 

That Burlingame is unable to com 
mand the third kind of study, and 
that he is indecisive about how he 
wants to employ his key term, “com 
science,” sums up the limitations afl 
this study. But he has called attention 
to an area of American social an 
intellectual history that is of enor 
mous significance. 
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The Unquiet Germans. 
By Charles W. Thayer. 
Harper. 275 pp. $4.00. 


FEW QUESTIONS are more impor- 
tant than the future of Germany. 
Charles W. Thayer poses it here in 
several familiar ways: Will German 
democracy endure, or are its arteries 
already hardening? Will the attrac- 
tion of trade and profit pull Germany 
eastward? Is the old military spirit 
of Prussia making itself felt again? 
After Adenauer, what? Is a new 
nationalism gnawing the woodwork? 

Quite deliberately, Thayer shies 
away from answering any of these 
questions definitively either way, al- 
though he chooses to leave the im- 
pression that the outlook is anything 
but bright. Much evidence to help 
a reader make up his own mind is 
simply and colorfully §presented— 
perhaps too colorfully, but that is 
one of the shortcomings of history by 
anecdote. 

The personal histories of a num- 
ber of personal acquaintances are 
smoothly told. One hears of the bril- 
liant young chemistry student who 
has gone into politics to serve the 
tradition of the Scholls, who perished 
in rebellion against Hitler. There is 
the soldier son of a Prussian general 
and—most interesting by far—the 
son of a woodcutter in a tradition- 
bound Bavarian village. They are all 
genuine, without doubt. But they are 
valid as political testimony only if 
they are representative. And_ that, 
alas, they are not. Instead of sketch- 
ing a clue-pattern of the immense 
social and political forces at play in 
today’s Germany, they form a jumble. 

Now, to be quite fair, a jumble—a 
confused, materialistic, complacent, 
self-centered mush—is, indeed, one 
of the aspects of German life. But 
among all the manifestations of so 
complex a development the reporter 
or historian must distinguish between 
dominant and recessive character- 
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istics, between twitches and trends. 

The dilemma of the Social Demo- 
cratic party is one of the most inter- 
esting and significant problems of 
German politics. Kurt Schumacher’s 
Prussian antecedents and his reflec- 
tions on nationalism while in a con- 
centration camp are not really ade- 
quate in explaining its origins. 

A few sighs are heaved over the 
loose-knit composition of the Chris- 
tian Democratic party. This party is 
composed, as Thayer points out, of 
discordant factions. Yet, the exist- 
ence of this remarkable (and, in Ger- 
man history, unprecedented) coali- 
tion is treated as evidence of latent 
instability. Here, the author seems 
to follow an approach shared by 
many of our colleagues, but not nec- 
essarily the more correct for all that. 
There is no reason why democratic 
politics in Germany should be more 
perfect and more symmetrical than 
thev are in any other country. It is 
in the nature of a democratic political 
party to bring together conflicting 
interests. As a matter of fact, the 
force which maintains these always 
divergent, usually selfish, frequently 
narrow-minded and sometimes sordid 
pressures in a state of balance bene- 
fiting the whole is the elemental force 
of democratic life, just as the key to 
the physical universe is the power 
which knits the atom. Cancel it out 
and the state will fly apart in scores 
of bickering parties, as Weimar did, 
or collapse into the all-too-familiar 
monolithic clump of totalitarianism. 

Overriding all speculation is the 
fact that West Germany has laid the 
solid foundation of a two-party sys- 
tem, that in three national elections 
in eight years the voters have over- 
whelmingly supported the parties of 
the democratic center. Nationalistic 
arguments, even those as well con- 


trived under democratic auspices as 
the SPD’s campaign with the “Ger- 
man Manifesto” and its argumenta- 
tion throughout the course of the 
Saar problem, have failed completely 
to win mass support. 

German “apathy” in political ques- 
tions is another judgment which has 
its roots more in logic than in fact. 
The roaring crowds, cracked skulls 
and general frenzy are absent from 
political contests. Looking back to 
the private armies and the Saal- 
schlachten of the Weimar Republic, 
one might well say, “Thank God.” 
Where it counts, in voters’ turnout, 
the electorate has racked up a non- 
apathetic total of 80 or more per 
cent. 

One might have hoped, too, for a 
more complete report on the interest- 
ing case of Bogislav von Bonin. He 
was, in fact, an old Prussian General 
Staff type (in the good professional 
as well as in the bad political sense) 
—a sort of German military Henry 
Wallace—who was easily captured by 
the Communist-fronters when he 
broke with the Government’s policy. 
But, as Thayer does not relate, von 
Bonin did not stay captured very 
long. Like Henry Wallace, he even- 
tually saw through the motives of the 
claque that played on his ego and 
pulled away from them to complete 
obscurity. 

It would not be too difficult to 
quarrel with the interpretation that 
the military reforms of von Baudissin 
have been discarded. Thayer himself 
provides enough contrary informa- 
tion. And an analyst of the German 
scene might be wise to take a closer 
look at the life and times of Franz 
Josef Strauss, whose democratic aims 
and two-fisted performance make him 
one of the strongest newcomers in 
the political arena. 

Two other points are worth mak- 
ing. One concerns the seemingly pro- 
found observation that Germany has 
never had a revolution, from which 
flows the conclusion that the roots of 
some old order are intact and that 
a “restoration” is always possible. 
Are not the years between 1918 and, 
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say, 1949, with their almost incredi- 
ble violence, their biological and so- 
cial change, as much of a revolution 
as any in modern history? Only time 
will provide the proof, of course, but 
at this time there is far more factual 
evidence for than against. 

Then there is the now classic reser- 
vation that no forecasts can be made 


beyond the next depression. This is 
perfectly true but, nevertheless, mis- 
leading in a real sense. West Ger- 
many is no longer the special case in 
which odd and unpredictable things 
can happen at any time. There will 
not be a depression in Germany with- 
out a depression in Western Europe, 
and in that case all bets are off for 








considerably more than the Federal 
Republic. 

Germany can find the satisfaction 
of its legitimate aims as a democratic 
state only as a member of the Western 
community. It stands or falls together 
with its Western partners—and the 
recent election shows that most Ger- 
mans recognize that it does. 





20 Days in Khrushchev’s Russia 


Reviewed by Donald W. Treadgold 


Russian History Department, University of 
Washington; author, “Lenin and his Rivals” 


Russia Revisited. 
By Louis Fischer. 
Doubleday. 288 pp. $4.00. 


Louis FIscHER’s “revisit” to Rus- 
sia lasted a scant 20 days, despite a 
promise from Anastas Mikoyan that 
he would be permitted to stay longer. 
All of that time was spent in Moscow; 
after his departure he briefly visited 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. However, his book is no ordi- 
nary traveler’s diary. Out of his rich 
background of experience with Rus- 
sia (he lived there fifteen years prior 
to 1938) and other nations and peo- 
ples of East and West, he was superb- 
ly qualified to extract the meaning 
and implications of everything he 
saw and heard. Both specialist and 
general reader will find much of in- 
terest in Russia Revisited, which pro- 
vides perhaps the most penetrating 
and rounded glimpse so far into the 
life and recent experience of the ordi- 
nary man in the USSR and the 
European satellites. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
the second slightly longer than the 
first. Part I is entitled “Return to 
Russia: a Personal Account.” It as- 
sembles material on a number of 
topics about which much is widely 
known, such as architecture and 
housing, consumer prices and worker 
income, popular reaction to official 
propaganda, and 
among Soviet youth. Fischer’s special 
contribution is to drive home his 
points by means of striking and poig- 
nant vignettes of his own experience. 
For example, it is well known that 


“delinquency” 





new Soviet buildings look old and 
old look new. Fischer conveys this by 
telling first of his visit to friends 
who lived in a_pre-Revolutionary 
apartment house which seemed un- 
changed in the 29 years since his first 
visit; then of his finding the flat into 
which he and his family had moved 
just after its completion in 1936, and 
discovering that the partitions had 
had to be ripped out because the 
building was unsafe. 

The overcrowded state of Moscow 
housing is illustrated by the taxi 
driver who told Fischer that he lived 
with his wife and two children in one 
room of 140 square feet. “ “Excuse 
me, I said, ‘we are both grownups. 
Would you mind telling me how you 
manage with your family life in such 
circumstances?’ He shook his head 
sadly. ‘Yes,’ he sighed, ‘it is a prob- 
lem. The bed must not creak and we 
must not talk or make any noise.’ ” 

The author uses the same device 
in dealing with attitudes toward the 
regime. He found a Communist 
friend who had just been released 
from an Arctic concentration camp: 

“Why don’t you give a passport 
to Paul Robeson?’ he demanded. 

“Keep quiet, you fool,’ his wife 
shouted. 

“‘Coming from you, after eight- 
een years’ confinement, the question 
is funny,’ I replied. ‘Perhaps we 
should organize a committee in New 
York or London to get you a Soviet 





passport,’ I suggested facetiously. 
“““God forbid,’ he exclaimed. 


“‘He will soon convince himself 


that he was never in a camp, a 


Young Communist whispered in my | 


ear.” 


The man behaved in an incredible | 


manner; yet if he began to think, he 
might not be able to go on living. A 


writer and a professor with whom / 


Fischer talked suffered under the re- 
gime’s intellectual oppression, yet 
feared the (quite hypothetical) possi- 
bility of freedom. “Both contended,” 
Fischer reports, “that if the peasants 
won freedom they would disband the 
collectives, and the city would lack 
food; factory workers would demand 
the right to strike and participation 


in management. The writer and the : 
professor saw their country’s future | 


in black-and-white terms of Commu- 
nism or chaos. They dislike Commu- 
nism but fear chaos.” Upon the 
Kremlin’s comprehension of how the 
minds of people like the released 


slave-camp inmate and the two privi- | 
leged intellectuals work, the Soviet / 


system is partly based. 


Under such conditions, “de-Stalini | 
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zation” brings a measure of relief to 
many Soviet citizens who after all 
their suffering have little mental and 
moral stamina left for thinking 
ahead. Fischer points this out ably 
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tion of the post-Stalin events is 
sound: “The Kremlin is not liberat- 
ing its servants. It can therefore give 
them more liberty.” The Communists, 
in that respect like the ancient Ro- 
mans, do not confuse lenient treat- 
ment of slaves with manumission. 

Part II, entitled “Trouble in the 
Satellites,” draws on some second- 
hand material, but the reporting re- 
mains on a very high level. With 
dramatic effectiveness and clarity, 
Fischer treats Tito-Khrushchev rela- 
tions, the situation in Czechoslovakia, 
the bloodless revolt in Poland, and 
the bloody revolution in Hungary. 
He suggests that the reason Czecho- 
slovakia has so far been able to fore- 
go de-Stalinization is that it is so 
rich, and that may well (in part) be 
the case; but so have (as he points 
out later) desperately poor Bulgaria 
and Albania. The countries where 
revolt occurred were Poland and 
Hungary, neither the richest nor the 
poorest, neither the most nor least 
Westernized, but the two traditionally 
most anti-Russian countries of East- 
ern Europe. It is surprising that 
Fischer does not point this out, for 
in his zeal to deny that any real 
“Communism” exists in Russia he 
strongly emphasizes the nationalist 
factors in the whole picture. In fact, 
he goes so far as to say that “Russia 
and China” are “behaving, as they 
must, like nations.” But are not 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung respon- 
sible for much of that behavior, and 
in what sense “must” they behave 
as they do? 

Actually, in dealing with Soviet 
citizens, Fischer distinguishes care- 
fully between nationalism and Com- 
munism. He found many people like 
one woman he met who “was not a 
partisan of the Soviet system, she 
was a patriot, and she wanted to 
praise and be proud of her country, 
especially in converse with a foreign- 
er.” He seems to have encountered 
few (although other tourists have 
found them) who were willing to 
tisk damning the system openly to 
outsiders. But he knows how many 
Soviet citizens yearn for freedom, 
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although he is not sanguine about 
their obtaining it soon. 

Fischer does hope that in the satel- 
lites “the heat of popular displeas- 
ure” may precipitate a “recession of 
Russian imperialism” there. How- 
ever, he warns the West against suc- 
cumbing to proposals to neutralize 
and withdraw troops from Central 
Europe in a misguided effort to buy 
apparent freedom for Eastern Europe 
at the expense of the safety of the 
Western countries. Out of his love 
for human beings he hopes, like the 
Hungarian poet Petéfi whose poem 


of 1849 he quotes, for the time 

“When men tear off their yoke 
of captivity 

“And raise their’ heads to the 
feast of Liberty 

“And purple banners in the 
breeze unfurled 

“Proclaim these holy words to 
all the world, : 

“Freedom.” 

However, his understanding of the 
obstacles prevents him from expect- 
ing the “feast” to be laid for. the 
peoples of the Soviet orbit easily or 
instantly. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





LITTLE ROCK 


I should like to express my thanks and 
deep appreciation for Carl A. Auerbach’s ex- 
cellent article, “Little Rock and the Law” 
(NL, September 30). 

Tue New Leaver would be rendering another 
invaluable service to the forces of civilized 
progress by reprinting the article in a brochure 
and distributing it, especially throughout the 
labor movement. 
New York City 


KANTOROWICZ 


I was surprised at the section of Melvin J. 
Lasky’s “The Flight of Alfred Kantorowicz” 
(September 9) which reads: 

“I met him briefly on his return to Germany 
after the collapse of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
He came first to Bremen, with the help of 
friends (read: comrades) in U. S. Military 
Government. . . .” 

It seems to me that an observation in pass- 
ing that a U. S. Government agency was Com- 
munist-infiltrated is not justified and unbe- 
coming to a responsible weekly like THE NEw 
LeapER. To accuse without documentation or 
offer of proof is far below your otherwise high 
standards. 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


Frank R. CrosswaltH 


M. M. Doner 


In 1945, Communists were still being ac- 
cepted by the U. S. Army without discrimina- 
tion. Several of them, serving Military Govern- 
ment in Germany, were exposed (with full 
documentation) in THe New Leaver during 
1945-46 and subsequently moved on to East 
Germany.—Eb. 


EASTMAN 


In his “Lincoln Was No Pragmatist” (NL, 
September 23), Max Eastman mentions John 
Dewey as if to imply great familiarity with 
the man and truly critical insight into his 
thought. But Eastman’s logic is pathetic. He 
quotes Dewey: “The effective working of an 
idea and its truth are the same thing, this 


working being neither the cause nor the 
evidence of truth, but its nature.” This does 
not mean, as Eastman suggests, that Dewey 
equated truth with “what works.” I have 
grown tired of seeing this vulgar error in 
print and did not imagine that Eastman would 
fall into it. 

Eastman says that Dewey was defining the 
truth. Not so. Dewey avoided metaphysical 
speculation of this sort. In the quotation in 
question, he is clearly concerned with the 
nature of the truth of an idea. When the con- 
sequences of an idea are effective, i.e., opera- 
tionally predictable, the idea is true. “Happy 
outcome” has nothing to do with the truth 
of an idea. 

I think Eastman is deliberately misreading 
a philosopher who deserves more honest treat: 
ment. When Dewey says “effective working,” 
he means effective working without the benefit 
of Eastman’s peculiar explication. 

Pitcairn, Pa. Epmunp B. FELDMAN 


BUND ARCHIVES 


I think your readers would be interested to 
learn that the Bund Archives of the Jewish 
Labor Movement, dedicated to Franz Kursky, 
is continually receiving new materials on the 
rise and development of the Jewish labor move- 
ment all over the world. The Archives also 
collects materials relating to organizations and 
movements which have in some way influenced 
the Jewish working masses. There is, for ex- 
ample, a rich collection on the Russian, Polish, 
German and American Socialist and labor 
movements. In fact, many students from Colum- 
bia University, who are now working on 4 
large-scale project on the Bolshevik and Com- 
munist movements, are frequent users of the 
Archives. 

The Archives have recently received im- 
portant materials from the Russian Social 
Democrat Gregory Aronson, from the well- 
known American writer and thinker Max Nomad, 
from Max Shechtman, from the historians Boris 
Nicolaevsky and David Shub, and others. The 
family of the late writer, Socialist and thinker, 
Dr. I. N. Steinberg, gave many things of great 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


value from among his belongings to the 





the Archives, including several hundred books and 
be ) periodicals in various languages. 
i These materials give the researchers and 
a historians of the labor movement an opportunity 
. ae bring forth in a more fundamental and 
ies accurate way the true significance of the past as 
it relates to the future. Any individual or 
the organization possessing such material is urged 
sical to turn it over to the Bund Archives, where 
n in 


it can serve a useful purpose. 
the Our address is 25 East 78th Street, New 
com Fl York, N. Y. 
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“Thave had lots of troubles : 


FTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 
It promptly flopped. 
Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 


lawyers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Women. 


Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott. 
Twenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little Women—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
write many more books. And people would love them. 


For, as she said, “I have had lots of troubles; so I write 
jolly tales.” 


In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human — 
courage and character that have made America wealthy | 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds | 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds—— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other | 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any © 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- | 
est nation on earth. If you want real security, buy) 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or through the Payroll) 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold on to them.) 
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